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The 1911 HAYNES 


Greater Value But Still $2000 


Added refinement—-even greater value than formerly— characterizes the 
Haynes 5-Passenger car for 1g1t. 

The essential features of construction however remain unchanged. 

The correctness of Haynes design has been proved by years of service. 

The 1g11 car is the same handsome, roomy, luxuriously appointed machine 
that set a new standard of automobile value in 1rg1o0. It still sells for $2000— 
a thousand dollars less than cars of equal quality. But Haynes experience— the 
basis of the Haynes reputation —has shown a way for us to add still more to 
Haynes superiority. 





The 1911 Model 20 has 35-40 Horse Power. It has a larger, roomier 
tonneau than last year’s model, heavier wheels, and a longer wheel base—114 
inches. Its equipment ’ is not only complete 


but of a quality that correctly reflects the 
excellence of the /s\V/ whole car. Every car 
this year—in addition to top, dust hood, wind 
shield, lamps, etc.,— 4 will be supplied with 


the famous Warner Auto-Meter—known as the most efficient speed indicator ever put on the 
market. It costs three times as much as most of the instruments put on other cars, but we con- 
sidered that only an indicator of this quality was worthy to be placed on the Haynes. 

Last year our announcement of a Haynes for $2000 proved the sensation of the motor world. 
It brought definite advance payment orders for more cars than we could build within 30 days from 
the time our first big ad appeared in the national magazines. It convinced us that the majority of 
buyers prefer a car of established reputation and known quality if it can be had at a price anywhere 
near the price of a common-quality cat. 
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We want you to know this Haynes Model 20 before you purchase any motor car no matter 
what the price. 

We want you to compare it part for part with any other car,—to ride in it and prove by fi 
actual test its easy riding qualities, its responsiveness and power. Then we want you to note the F 
completeness and quality of the equipment. 

In accordance with our usual policy, we will build only a limited number of the Haynes 
Model 20 for 1gIt. 


cee enrrante nt ae ueenPeTeeet 


If you want to be sure of getting, your car you cannot afford to delay your investigation. 
Write today for catalog and name of nearest Haynes dealer. 
We will also make a limited number of seven- passenger c cars for 1911 for those who prefer a 
car of this size. 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 214 Main St., Kokomo, Indiana 
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—Coolness 
The C-M-C Garter has the least ma- 


terial around the leg necessary to hold 
up the sock securely. There is no 
cloth or pad to heat the flesh and ab- 
sorb perspiration. 


Comfort 
The Swivel Catch adjusts 


itself to every motion, re- 
lieves every strain and 
absolutely prevents the 
garter from binding the leg. 





C:M:C 


-GARTER~> 


“The Garter Without Objections” 
Men Prefer it because it 
Will not Tear the Stocking. 
Will not Bind the Leg. 
Will not Unfasten or Slip. 
Each Garter for either Leg. 
No cords to Chafe or Break. 











ADVERTISING BULLETIN 
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THE SCIENCE OF ADVERTISING? 


HERE has been a great deal 

said and more written about 
the science of advertising, but up to 
the present time | have been unable 
to satisfy myself as to the science of 
ad-writing or advertising. “Uheories 
are exploded every day. What an 
advertiser wants is returns or results. 
| know of many advertising suc- 
cesses built up on the use of 14-line 
(one inch) space; others on page 
copy the size of Collier’s page. Re- 
verse the conditions and both would 
be flat failures. “To my mind it re- 
solves itself in the article advertised 
and the way it is presented to the 
readers, whether through magazines, 
newspapers or other forms of pub- 
licity. Many times I am asked 
whether or not an article can be 
advertised. Invariably I consider 
the merits of the article and the 


synonymous with flour; of baking 
powder the same, and so on with 
many articles. ‘This condition of the 
mind is due to advertising, persist- 
ence in its appearance, and quality, 
with a capital Q, back of the vari- 
ous products. ‘This is as nearly 
scientific as the best. counselors 
know and is so simple that anyone 
can understand it. In other words, 
articles that are constantly adver- 
tised, and have been for years, 
must have merit, and these adver- 
tisers are worthy of your entire 
confidence. 


In the last six months of 1907 
Collier’s carried the advertising of 
931 different manufacturers. Most 
ot these are still using Collier’s or 
other publications, 11 have fallen 
by the wayside, having failed or 
been absorbed by other companies, 
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A Library of Liberal Education 
**It is my belief that the faithful and 
considerate reading of these books, with 
such re-readings and memorizings as in- 
dividual taste may prescribe, will give 
any man the essentials of a liberal edu- 
cation, even if he can devote to them but 
fifteen minutes a day,’* says Dr. Eliot, 


Let Us Mail You This Book Free 
We have published a 64-page book 


Dr. Eliot's | 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books — 
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41.50 daily and up. 


wot»! | 25 cents will convince you 
ci The best dealers have them, or 


sample pair by mail. Send your 
dealer’s name and 25 cents. 


Clark Mfg. Co. 
246 P Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 377 Broadway 


containing the complete official list of SI 
contents of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf, 
and much other interesting informa- 
tion. THIS BOOK IS VALUABLE 
to everybody who has a library, whether 
large or small. We will mail you a copy 
postpaid, free of charge, and without 
obligation on your part, on request, 


firm back of it. The question of and 8 have been refused admis- 
copy for the advertising is secondary, sion on account of their business 
although many good and meritori- methods. 
ous products have died an unnat- You, the readers of Collier’s, can 
ural death on account of poor copy best decide your reasons for having 
or the lack of sufficient space, or confidence in these advertisers 
the lack of continually keeping the who are addressing you to-day in 
name before the public. Collier’s and the many other high- 

If you think of cameras you im- grade publications. So, perhaps, 
mediately think of the world-wide after all, the science of advertising 
name of Eastman; of flour, the _ is the establishing of the confidence 
names of séveral that are almost of the readers. 

Wb Gatinne . Pr TEEPE TTT Torr rT TT Only 15 members ' 

Manager Advertising Department in each party. 
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Bind Your Collier’s 


A handsome binder with title stamped 

old on maroon cloth— morocco 
ay and corners. Patent clasps make 
it easy to put in the new issue eac 
week. Holds one volume. 


Sent prepaid for $1.25 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
416 West Thirteenth St., New York 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 2p 
416 W. 13th Street, New York 

Please mail to me the 64.page Book containing 

the official list of contents of The Harvard Classics 
(Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books), 
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Many house owners put off badly 
needed painting last spring because of the 





: rainy weather in April and May. If you , 
the question reduces have done so, paint this fall. It was wise Fe "1 
: Sie 6 not to paint in the wet weathér, but don’t aireren 
itself to just this: put it off longer. mM your 
sone Fall is an excellent painting season. —the | 
Are you willing to The atmosphere is clear and bright and rendering 
° free from moisture. Insects are not prev- Making the 
trust to chance In alent. Surfaces are dry—in short, every 7 \. 


condition favorable to good painting is 
found in the fall. 


buying soda crackers, 
Or are you going to 
assure yourself of get- 
ting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


When you paint, specify 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
White Lead 


and have the painter mix it fresh with pure 
linseed oil at the time of painting. Then 
the right paint is assured—paint which pen- 
etrates the surface and dries with a tough, 
elastic, durable film. 





We have prepared our ‘‘ Dutch Boy Paint 
Adviser No. Q’’ for property owners 
who want help on painting — Free. 


National Lead 
Company 


An office in each of the 
following cities: 

New York Boston 

Buffalo Cincinnati 

Chicago Cleveland 

St. Louis 

John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Philadelphia 

National Lead & Oil 
Co., Pittsburgh 
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Summer. Cover Design ° . Drawn by Howard McCormick 
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Far from the Ranch. Photograph ‘ ‘ . ' , g | Electric Light is Now 


ne ee ae ae ee ee a Cheaper and Better 





















ee 2 , ba Usually, when an article is materially 
Nt ting cy sn Soe i What the World Is Doin Il improved, its price ‘‘suffers’’ a corre- 
. It is delightful situated on the shore of Lak ° e s e e . Ps ° . seg ~s . OF xe sates ® sae 

a to the gros South Parks and but 10 ccleatas® 8 . Spt nding Rts a ement. . Be tter and 
Mi from the theatre and shopping district. 450 large out Illustrated with Photographs ‘*Cheaper’’ seldom go hand in hand. 
‘ide rooms—250 me npg dem a broad Lbs Nevertheless it is a remarkable fact that 
cerlooking lake. ways cool, refreshing breezes— smooth, ad > - , Z 7 , P = 2 . 5 - < 

1 sandy bathing beach noarby—every comfort and convenience Tram-Car Town. Photographs : 14 every advance in electric incandescent 
_si| summer attractions. Tourists, transients and summer Fi ns a ar 4 “ 

id pois find hearty welcome, For booklet, address Manage: lamps since Edison’s invention has reduced 

Sist Boulevard and Lake Shore. Chicago : : : the cost of electric lighting 
th THE MAN WHO COULD NOT LOSE. Story. Richard Harding Davis 15 TI Nason: . , 
- 1e perfection of the 
n- Part Il Illustrated in Color by Wallace Morgan 


ve NEW YORK, N. Y. ~ 
; THE GLOWING METAL. Story . . «Roy Norton 18 G l EI ° 
tt Iiustrated in Color by Arthur S. Covey enera ectric 


WHY PAY EXTRA VAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


t, " . P A 
TheCLENDENING 19 ree oa cinevetcomescr'ne, | My Montana Homestead’. : ; . Marian Daine 20 
e qsodaily and up, WRITE FOR BOOKLET B WITH MAP OF CITY. a ee ee Mazda Lamp 


















































: Chicago’s Melting Pot . F ‘ ‘ : . Edith Wyatt 21 as ; — 
0 SEATTLE, WASH. a“ marks the greatest advance in electric light- 
f Illustrated with Photographs ing in the history of the incandescent lamp. 
A- aye ’ Den , The G-E MAZDA Lamp not only giv 
12 sto of solid comfe Con . A Le lly gives 
E Hotel Savoy crete. stect and marble. fe seuibonnnto Woman To-Day . : , F i 7 : p ” a much better quality of light + gpl 
or shopping district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50up, Illustrated with Photographs previous type of lamp but also gives from 
y For the Reader of Books ; . Conducted by Rowland Thomas 23 two to three times as much light as the 
it : electric bulb commonly in use without re- 
guiring any more electric current. 
—- : . For you this means that the former cost 
m ple) WRT: } VOLUME XLV NUMBER 23 of electric lighting is cut in two, mak- 
Mal SNF ND ‘ ; A ; “ : . ing it practicable now for every home 
a 4 TDADE Alla ; P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent — - : . ie , 
; ha? AMERICAN, EUROPE ANAZHIE Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale by Saarbach's | Office, store and public building to be 
A] Information regarding tours to any part of the News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe. and Egypt; also by Daw's, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, electrically lighted. 
world will be furnished free upon request by letter London, W. C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and Electric light is clean,cool absolutely safe 
; - Ow asth Street New Yo Sy _— copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second class matter Feb- 4 ; 8 rare oo <4 ’ 
° seta doa byl ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Price: conv enient, reliable and strictly modern, 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Foreign, Phone your lighting company to-day for 
15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. full particulars and write us for the booklet, 
i P ‘ é Rg 
ROUND THE WORLD pny wage Py nA pp seyret a of yy x taeynagy We are change ¢ aienes, call ‘Dawn of a New Era in Lighting. 
- give the old as well as the new address, and the ger number on their wrapper. rom two to three weeks must 
a owe = WITH CLARK exceptional inter- necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. GENERA Z ELECTRIC COMPA NY 





esting features. 
Nov. 19, Eastward, including Java, $2,400 | Dept. 42 Schenectady, N. Y. 


Oct. 25 and Nov. 8, Westward, $2,200 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., NEW YORK 








Two Instruments in One 


|| PHONOGRAPH 


—the instrument on which you and your friends and the 
different members of your family can make your own records 
Mm your own home— 

—the instrument which gives you the purest, most life-like 
rendering of the greatest music of every kind, and al/ of* it. 





Making the Record AKING records at home is more Hearing the Record 
rte than half the pleasure of own- 
ing a sound reproducing in- = ip g —”1 
strument. That is why owners of the ap: 3 / 4 
Edison Phonograph derive from their aly 4,,,’F ~ 
WY Nw Ay ss 
F > 


instruments more than twice the en- 4 


joyment of owners of other machines az 3S aw : 
If there were no other reasons, this = r Ve , 
» y f 

w | 





one feature would make the Edison S at 
the greatest of all sound reproducing bs 






Is Your Appearance Worth a Postal— 











Think aT hides able to record song's - i | or a two cent stamp ? reason why our wenn hae worn by 
sung by different members of your That's the only expense attached to the best dressed men today. ; 
family, the best stories told by your your getting a real style book—an We've designed forty-one styles this 
friends in their own individual style, absolute authority in fashions for men. Fall. Let this book be your guide in 
to have with you as long as you live— Furthermore, the Adler-Rochester = which style is best for you. 

or when the stories grow old and the Stvle Book—for Fall and Winter, Learn from it how the fest first 
songs tiresome, to shave off the record 1910-11—shows what is possible in grade clothes are made, and how you 
and use it again for new songs and new clothes. mav get them at ordinary gor rd 
as in It takes you through the famous clothes’ prices. Then you'll realize 


Remember, it is the Edison that 
gives you this greatest pleasure that 
a sound reproducing instrument can 
offer. 

Let the Edison dealer near you demonstrate 
this home recording feature of the Kdison 
Phonograph to you to-day. Get complete 
catalogs of Edison Phonographs and Records 


Adler- Rochester plant —the finest why you will be better dressed— 
tailoring institution in the world. It and without any greater outlay—if 
tells. briefly and interestingly, the you demand 


ADLER-ROCHESTER-CLOTHES 

















from your dealer or from us } You'll find ' o merchant whe handles he value of this boo ) you—or to any 
Edison Phonographs are sold at th« clothes in your town is your interests man who esteems his appearance—is priceles 
same prices everywhere in the it heart. Otherwise he be selling other Yet it is yours for a simple request Ask 
United States . . . . 312.50 to $200.00 clothe entirely in Az wn interests. for Edition B, and mazl todas To delay may 
Edison Standard Records 5 The name and address of this merchant be to forget. To forget is to continue buying 
Edison Amberol Records 1ccompanies the Adler-Rochester Fall Style clothes haphazard—to be a loser in purse and 
ai play twice as long) . 00 Book. in appearance. drt os 
Edison Grand Opera Records 75 to $2.00 
: S. & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CoO. L. ADLER, BROS. & CO., Rc 
12 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 
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An Amazing Record ||| 
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of Tire Perfection |||** 
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Permanent 


In 1906 we vaveel one tire for every hundred sold, | | | 3: 


the most fas 


In 1910 we replaced one in every thousand. or 


every wher 
Rolled Pla 
OODYEAR tires were proved beyond question to be stronger vsgpleel 
and better than any other kind as long as four years ago—yet the Krement 
Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable Tire today is better even than 7 


the old Goodyear tire 4y a full thousand per cent. ‘Dud 





You probably recall having seen four years ago our circular called 
“Evidence,” shown at the top a this page. This nals contained an For! 
extract from reports made by the Supervisor of the Tire Association on 
August 1, 1906, to all members of the Tire Association of 1906, and 








covered a period of eleven months, beginning September 1, 1905. Sicaly 

It showed the percentage of replacements to output which was made by Camp, ¢g 

For 1910 these Straight-Side Detachable Twes can behad °VeTy one of the big tire manufacturers who comprised this association, lam for 
at the same price as standard makes of Clincher Tires 1 of whom operated on a uniform mileage guarantee of 3,500 miles, ald p 
know. / 


ful. Se 
friends, : 


cents. 


Straight-Side Detachable Tires | .... 


80 West 13th 





Goodyear Tires in 1906 That iS, practically only one Goodyear tire show ed No Higher in Price Leung 
; : : : the slightest defect out of each hundred sold in 1906. 
- ' a Pa the table - ee, bpd ait dea Compare this with the showing of other tires manu- than Standard 
ully. itis proot of the relative reliability of all the factured during 1906. 
leading tires manufactured during 1906. Mate + bares ee = fn Makes of 
[This table gave unquestionable Avoof, taken from » i 
the actual books of the large tire manufacturers of Clincher Tires 


Percentage of Replacements to Output oe 
the United States : 





Goodvear Straight-Side Detachable Tires... 141% oo e e H <a 
Another manufacture ee ar 2.33% First; that the Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable Goodyear Straight reer 
Another manufacture . 3.91% Tire in 1906 was 98.59 per cent pertect—that it lacked Detachable Tires, with all their 
r i fac re % f D4 2 ‘ ‘ ages *% e ac i ‘i 
Another manufacture 9.10% only 1.41 per cent of being absolute perfection. advantages, can be had for 19 a 
Another manufacture 9.60% : at the same price as standard and medial prof 
Another manufacture 18.43% Second; that compared with other makes the Good- cisiniis sak diidadices Sica It contains in « 
year Straight-Side Detachable Tire was then she best sgnilinean, tin deaeatitiie Ta Kooi 


Knowledge a 
‘immunity from injury will not Medleal Ene 


Knowledge a Yo 


Notice that about ove per cent of the Goodyear tive that money could buy. These conclusions, remem- 
Straight-Side Detachable Tires were found wanting ber, were derived from the actual books of the differ- 


: ‘ ks cost you an extra cent K 
in any particular or had to be replaced. ent manufacturers. oe Ktowledge & i 
For the same price you get Motion hee 


Goodyear Tires Today tires which will hot creep not “* One Ve 








come off the rim, tires which . for “Other | 
: ? , . , s “ae URIT. 
But, the facts we have been talking about were collected four In other words, from earelessness, from over-strain, from are quickly removed and easily AN PUI 
years ago, and what you want to know is—how good are the riding deflated tires, from accidents of all kinds, the number replaced. You get tires which 
Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable Tires today? of Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable Tires injured was less wilt aise woo the mani 
Wer l al l Pr ™ than one in every hundred used. aie a 
e recently analyzed our present cost of replacements from ; y : - , mileage; tires larger than their 
November 1; 1909, to June 1, 1910, figuring in precisely the Do you think it possible for any other tire to show a record “ : : 
se , oid 4 : . ; Ee rating, though of course they 
same way as we did in 1906, and this is what we found out like that, or a record anywhere near approaching it? : : " ‘ 
rn ‘ . fit the rims for which they are 
That while in 1906 our cost of replacements compared to There are just two main reasons why we are able to make rated 
° ; . _ ated. 
total sales was one and forty-one hundredths per cent, now it such a wonderful showing, namely—size and construction. 
a SEY GHETOREN Of OND por cont. Every Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable Tire is so strongly Also you get tires which are 
That is to say, in 1906 a little more than one tire in every built that it is almost impossible to injure one. Into the base guaranteed against rim cutting. 
a, was gs age but today not more than one in a rs eae : tire ne put - pes = — 64 str ids of — iim The straight outer sides of the Small, smoc 
thousand shows any detect whatever. e vulcanmze them there. ren the tire 1s inflates lese tapes ° . 
| ; P . contract in a vise-like grip. That means no creeping, no Goodyear Straight-Side Detach- Top, bottom 
Out of every thousand Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable naa ao artially inflated alla Tiees peranit the a0 ae pers h, Id w; 
Tires now being turned out, 999 are perfect in every way. slipping, even when the tire 1s onlv partially inflated. y | * eld wi 
, . . , so. eacl : : : is le . rim with a wide-rounding 
(hat is the result of our wonderfully improved methods, , \lso, each Goodyear es The Detachable Tire - large) : . ; i ae Send | 
and of our unceasing watchfulness in manufacture. than its rating. Phat means It will carry excess weight mort flange where it holds the The De 
‘ , : easily It means fewer punctures, fewer blow-outs, increased in place, so there are no sharp 
It means more to you than simply tires which are periect mileage | hic 108° 
when they are put on your machine. It means tires which are aa . ‘ : edges—nothing which can | 
‘ oe. The evidence we have given you, taken from our own books . A ee 
almost immune to injury sibly cause rim-cuts. 
nd the books of other manufacturers, should be strong enough ; | ALMA ( 
If we had replaced, without question and without any com to induce you to specify Goodyear Straight-Side Detachable Let us send you our books, jf OL 
‘Ss lon I cies Which € presente 0 lace 1¢ t i ( vour aT 1\ omohbile f ac ‘er i . ; . r 
pensation, a l articl whi W re | ted for replacement Tires m ul 1911 car. Any aut m bile manufacturer will put “How to Select an Automobile Weer food; home 
during the above period, the results of carelessness and acci these tires on if you insist, and we think we -have shown you pe se 48 for Write aT wee 
} ] ] . : ° ° ° > “ 4 . 0 
dents—everything—the cost of replacement as compared with why, in your own interest, you should insist on Goodyear lire,” and A Dictionary ] Ontario, Canada 
Pt sales would still have been /ess ae ond per cent Tires. ie Tired People.’ J Settee 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Erie Street, AKRON, OHIO |} 2:2 °° 


- n the winter, with 
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FOR THE NAME 
KREMENTZ 


on the back of the 


COLLAR BUTTON 


It guaré antees that the quality is exact- 
ly indicate: i by the stamp and insures 
Permanent Collar Button Satisfaction. 
Ashape to suit every special need of 
themost fasti diousman. Anew button 
free for every one broken or damaged 
from any cause. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Made in gold and in 
Rolled Plate that wears and keeps 
pright for years. 
An illustrated boc 


Krementz & Co. 


»*klet for the asking 


46 Chestnut Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 




















‘Bridge Don'ts’ 


For Bridge Players 








A handy little book by Walter 
Camp, gives in condensed 
form for busy people the es- 
sential points they ought to 
know. Attractive as it is use- 


ful. Send 
friends, 35 cents, by mail 38 


copies to your 


cents. 








P.F. COLLIER & SON 
80 West 13th St. New York City 








A Happy 
arriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H 
Walling, A. M., M. D., whicl 
sensibly treats of the sexo 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 

Unequalled indorsement of the press, 
and medical promesions. 

It contains in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

weaedge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical nowledge a Wife Should Have, 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
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In the course of the next few months Collier’s will offer to its readers 
an exceptionally strong line of fiction by a notable group of authors 








q A three-part story of romance and adventure is told by 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
With all the color and dash of its Byzantine setting. 


Irene of Trebizond 


Is the account of a young Englishman, a captain in the native army, 

who falls in love with the most beautiful and the most remarkable 

of all the women in the empire, but whose suit is crossed by that 

of the Emperor himself. ‘‘I have a tale to tell,’ writes the narra- 

tor, the captain’s uncle, ‘“‘ of intrigue and of bloodshed, of cowardice 

and treachery in high place, of a woman’s love, the most faithful 
that I know of in this world... .’’ 


@. The dramatic events which develop in the affairs of the beautiful 

Irene, the Emperor Basil, and young David Sampson, are of a character 

to keep the interest constantly alert. The illustrations for the story 
are in colors, by André Castaigne. 


@ Shorty and Patrick, the sailormen, who were introduced a year 
or more ago to the readers of Collier’s by 


STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


Are soon to appear in a new series of adventures, in tales recording 
further achievements of these two jovial shellbacks. In the first, 


Both Members of This Club 


Shorty and Patrick are parties to a bet in which they undertake during 
a shore-leave at Yokohama, to make Nicholas Spitz—a fellow-seaman 
of the U. S. S. «Oklahoma ’’—sign the pledge. The story describes 
how they succeed to an unexpected degree. The second story, called 


As an Aid to Contentment 


Relates Shorty’s adventures as a member of Lieutenant O’Malley’s ex- 
pedition after pirates up one of the rivers of China — ‘that charmin’ 
sewer ’? —in which an astonishing capture is made. Other narratives 
are to follow in this series, which will be illustrated by F. C. Yohn 


q@. Two stories in dialect by 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


are unusually interesting in their character sketches. 


The Head of the Family 


Describes an old Irishwoman who ventures into politics by braving 

in person the Governor of the State, in an attempt to keep him from 

appointing to the Supreme Bench a distinguished lawyer —a lawyer 
in whose office she had formerly been a ‘scrub-lady.” 


Gustibus 


Is the portrait of an old-time country editor, whose soul is imbedded 

in a newspaper which has never paid. The attempt of the railroad 

company to bribe him, and secretly buy his mortgaged stock, meets 

a startling opposition on the part of a vaudeville actress, although the 
editor had severely criticized her. 





More Vacation Prizes 





@. For the last time we wish to repeat the announcement of the renewal 
of last year’s prize offers for Collier’s Vacation Contest, which closes 
October 1: $100 will be paid for the best 1,000-word, or less, manuscript 
describing an actual vacation experience, $50 will be the second prize, 
and $25 will go to the writer of every other manuscript we accept. Con- 
tributions must be mailed before October 1. Many manuscripts will 
come in, and all will be read—unless they come rolled. Naturally, 
those who will read them would prefer to have them typewritten. 


@. Without intending to describe what a good story about a vacation is, 
perhaps a hint or two would help those who find it hard to transfer to 
paper the sense of joy or helpfulness they felt in that brief free time of 
the year. Do not waste time telling the details of why you went where 
you did—perhaps the decision took a long time and caused much discus- 
sion in your family—but, you see, that really was not part of your 
vacation. Many writers use too many words to get the vacation started. 
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Not a Joke 
IMON GUGGENHEIM, Senator from the sovereign State of Colo- 
‘ado, has given out a carefully prepared interview. He says the 
Republican Party must free itself ‘absolutely ’’ from corporation 
domination. Absolutely, mind you. None of the what-never- 
well-hardly-ever kind of change will do. Sion also had other things 
tosay. Asked (sic) if he favored a direct primary law, he said that was 
for the people to decide. Also he praised the President most enthusias- 
tically and gave it to Mr. RoosEvELT where the chicken got the ax. 
“A Senator can go into the White House to ask for a favor nowadays 
without endangering his head.’’ Yes, Smmon, we remember all about 
that, and so does DENNETT, and so, no doubt, does Mr. JoHn F. VIvIAN. 
“Tn my opinion,’’ said the Senator, ‘ the report of the joint committee 
will completely exonerate the Secretary.’’ One of the reports will. The 
Greeks who died at Thermopyle were not more firm than seven members 
of the Ballinger committee. ‘‘ Theirs not to reason why .. . for up 
eame an order which some one had blundered.’’ Nothing was said in 
GUGGENHEIM’S interview about how much it ought, properly speaking, 
and in present market conditions, to cost a man to buy his way into the 
Senate of the United States. The Senator's term has two more years 
to run. 
Railroads and Statesmen 
ALLINGER, IT MUST BE CONCEDED, is not the first man who, 
as Commissioner of the Land Office, or Secretary of the Interior, 
has been under control of railroads and other corporations. Senator 
THomas H. CARTER of Montana, who was at one time Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, served the Northern Pacific Railroad so faith- 
fully in its land steals that that company returned the favor by electing 
him to the United States Senate. BALLINGER now wishes to be Senator 
from the State of Washington. Recently some correspondence of BINGER 
HERMANN of Oregon, formerly of the Land Office, came to light. GEORGE 
W. BROWNELL, a leader in the Oregon Legislature, was helping Mr. 
HERMANN in his Senatorial aspirations. HERMANN, at the time Com- 
missioner, under date of July 3, 1900, wrote to BROWNELL: 


“You refer to H. [which means HuNntINGToN, the Southern Pacifie agent who 
influenced Cabinets and ( ongress] and your desire to be selected as his counsel here 
in Washington City as one to look after his vast concerns so far as they reach the 
courts and the departments here. That is a laudable ambition and financially means 
much. He often reaches Washington City and comes around to my office here... . 
I should exert my best efforts for you in this direction, and, in view of my long and 
very favorable acquaintance, I think T should have success.” ; 


On July 26 of the same year HERMANN again wrote BROWNELL: 


“Mr. H. was here to see me from New York, as IT stated to you that he would be, 
and he spent over half an hour in conversation upon the situation in Oregon, and 
personally as to his vast enterprises, and after I return from my visit to Oregon 1] 
shall have a further consultation with him in New York. Busy as he is, he always 
makes it a point to call upon me here in person.” 


This is the language of a Commissioner of the General Land Office who 
was supposed to protect the publie against this wholesale land-grabber. 
This also is the same HuntTINGTON whose correspondence and private 
accounts show corrupt and wholesale dealings with United States Sena- 
tors—who spoke of a certain Senator as ‘‘ his man,” while that same 
Senator was only pretending to fight him—the same HuntTINGTON who 
Wrote to his ‘fixer’? in San Francisco and complained of newspaper 
despatches interfering with his business in Washington and asked if 
“it wasn’t possible to control the agent of the Associated Press in San 
Francisco ,?? 
Knowledge 

i's DECOROUS ORGAN of the Administration and of Mr. 
a BALLINGER, the property of the present Ambassador to Great 
Britain, forecasts with delight the patenting of the Cunningham claims, 
and assures the public that the validity of them depends upon the 
hature of the Guggenheim agreement. How few persons know any- 
ae about this subject, even after it has been debated for a year. 
on the “Tribune” actually believes its childlike allegation. 

ase mark this propheey. Before he is pried loose from his job, 
BALLINGER will do enough to make certain parties grateful to him, and 
thereby render his 


t sif w ld 3 2 
- be if we could belie ve his Successor will represent " punmnenentnaly 
different point | 


future more secure. It would be a great happiness 


hi f view, but we have a sad conviction that a change from 
1) ah , ; - 
n to any man likely to get the job will mean about as much as a 


‘hange from ALDRICH to CRANE, or from CANNON to OLMSTED 
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New Hampshire 

rYFNHE INSURGENT MOVEMENT, or in other words, the movement 
| toward political freedom within the Republican Party, has attracted 
much more attention in other States than it has in New Hampshire, but 
nowhere else is there going on at the present moment a sharper conflict 
for control. The progressive wing of the Republican Party has put 
forward as its candidate a decidedly young man, ROBERT Bass, who in 
spite of his youth has been three times in the State Legislature, and 
once in the State Senate, and whose ability and independence have 
made him the recognized leader of the anti-machine Republicans. It 
was under his leadership that the Direct Primary Law was put through 
last year, it having previously been submitted to Governor HUGHEs, 
who said it was one of the best he had seen. Mr. Bass has been out- 
spoken in his present platform. Everybody knows where he stands on 
railroad rates, express rates, employers’ liability, and other matters 
now interesting the more intelligent voters, and especially on the ques- 
tion of whether the railroads of the State should continue to have their 
property valued at less than fifty per cent, while the property of an 
ordinary farmer is valued on a basis of seventy-five per cent. When 
Mr. Bass was asked, as a matter of political strategy, by the railroad 
candidate who opposes him, whether he would favor publishing his 
campaign expenses after election, he replied that he favored publicity 
not only after the election, but also before it, and not only after the 
primaries, but also before them. 

Who is opposing the progressive element in New Hampshire? The 
same old crowd, that dies hard. The Boston and Maine is fighting 
politically to-day as doggedly as it ever fought in the history of New 
Hampshire. At one time there was some uncertainty about what the 
best policy this year would be. It was settled, however, on the day that 
JACOB GALLINGER, United States Senator, arrived in his home State. 
There was then put forward at once, as the stand-pat railroad and ma- 
chine candidate, BERTRAM ELLIS, Speaker of the House, President of the 
Senate, and Chairman of the Appropriations Committee, at a time when 
those offices were held only with the approval of the Boston and Maine. 
Ben KIMBALL, President of the Concord and Montreal Railroad, came 
back to‘New Hampshire at the same time as GALLINGER, and ELLIs has 
always been closely associated with KIMBALL, who is the commanding 
general in the field for all the railroad forces. FLoyp, the last railroad 
governor of the State, has also come out openly for ELLIS. 

Those who do not understand politics from the inside may receive a 
flash of light from a recent incident. A man named HAMBLETT is an 
attorney for the Boston and Maine and one of their chicf political lien- 
tenants. Not long ago he went into a public telephone booth in the 
State House and called up President TUTTLE of the Boston and Maine, 
and boasted that he and his crowd had the reformers ** licked”? on a tax 
bill in which the railroad was interested. Two country members hap- 
pened to be sitting outside the booth. These gentlemen had not believed 
fully the current talk about business and politics, and they were so hor- 
rified by this personal experience that they at once went to a notary 
public and testified to the conversation. HAMBLETT is for ELLIs, 

Among the conspicuous ornaments of the old Cannon machine in 
Washington is Congressman SuLLOWAY of New Hampshire. The pro- 
gressive Republicans have put forward in opposition to him SHERMAN 
E. BurrovuGcus of Manchester, a lawyer who has been in the reform 
organization since it started, in WINSTON CHURCHILL’S campaign of 
1896, and who is now standing on an outspoken anti-Cannon platform. 
Also there is to be a hard fight over the make-up of the State Senate and 
of the Governor's Council. In other words, the lines are drawn up for 
a severe Dattle, and September 6 will decide whether or not New Hamp- 
shire in the immediate future is to be in the grip of the Gallinger ma- 
chine. It-is generally believed that if Bass is beaten at the primaries 
the Democrats will carry the election, a result which the railroads and 
the machine would prefer to progressive Republican control. 


Change 
AY SPALDING—the name carries us far back of T. Fingered 
F Brown, back of the Orioles, back of RADBOURNE, back, indeed, 
to the beginning, when professional baseball was formed out of primeval 
chaos. Well, SPALDING is at the present moment a candidate for Sena- 
tor from California. Who that remembers his pitching for the champion 
Bostons will deny this later ambition of a man who in his day stood 
where CLARKSON and MATHEWSON have stood since?) Who that remem 
9 








10 Collier’s 


bers his building up of the great Chieago White Stockings would deny 
him any position in the people’s gift? ANSON was put into office by the 
Windy City’s grateful hordes, and if Ty Cops gets charley horse, Georgia 
would willingly send him to the Senate or the White House; WAGNER 
could pry PENROSE and KNOX successively loose from their jobs if he 
chose to try, and young WALTER JOHNSON is a greater man in Washing- 


» 


ton than ALDRICH, and in Idaho he surpasses in prestige the editor of 


the *‘ Statesman.’ SPALDING’S cireulars are good reading. They tell 


how the game steadily developed and how free from the domination of 


ALDRICH would be the man whose curves even the npires feared. 


Hawthorne on Soda Fountains 

N° SWINGING DOORS hedge in one thirst-quenching temple—the 
] soda fountain. Summer is its day, with its cool marbles, gleam- 
ing faucets, ice, dripping liquids. The men in their white jaekets have 
reached automatic perfection, with their rapid-fire dexterity in breaking 
eggs and shaking drinks. Would you imagine that the neatest deserip- 
tion of this process is from the greatest of American novelists? Says 
HAWTHORNE in his ** Blithedale Romance ”’ : 


“It was a spectacle to behold, how, with a tumbler in each hand, he tossed the 


contents from one to tl 


e other. Never conveying it awry, nor spilling the least 
drop, he compelled liquor, as it seemed to me, to spout forth from one glass and 
deseend into the other, in a great parabolic curve, as well defined and ealeulable 
as a planet’s orbit.” 
Punishment 

“VT SENTENCE YOU to three years’ imprisonment. under the firm 

| and solemn and Gop-given conviction that what you require is three 
months at the seaside.’ That deelaration is from a judge in one of 
(i. K. CHESTERTON’S stories. Many an ultraconservative crossroads 
‘squire’? has thought the same sort of thing as he passed sentence in 
his justice court, and no sociologist nowadays recognizes more quickly 
than our judges of criminal courts such facts as that ** punishment’ 
does not reform and that in most cases a term in the penitentiary makes 
an enemy of society instead of a repentant sinner. Any new method of 
dealing with criminals should be tested if it offers any promise of good 
results. Governor HERBERT S. HADLEY of Missouri has seen in this 
situation the chance to find what country life will do for conviets. The 
success of Kansas City with its farm for workhouse prisoners may have 
stimulated him to vo ahead. What the Governor would have if he could 
is a State reformatory garden or ranch, but lacking that he has deeided 
to do the*next best thing and is paroling certain hopeful younger 
offenders on their promise to go to work for Missouri farmers.  D. H. 
DOANE of the State Agricultural College Says he can find plenty of jobs 
for the men; and the warden of the penitentiary generously states for 
his part that he ‘+ can spare fifty.”’ There are 435 boys in that peniten 
tiary under the age of twenty-one, and 1,225 of the 2,500 prisoners are 
under twenty-six. Some of the crimes recorded against the boys were 
the stealing of watermelons and fishing tackle. One was serving two 
vears for the theft of $12. Governor HADLEY calmly avers that he is 
prepared to meet a few disappointments. 


Root and Branch 

OCTORS DISAGREE somewhat on the methods which in the long 
1) run will be best for diminishing crime. <A few of them believe 
that crime is practically all caused by environment, but the majority are 
convineed that there is a kind of degeneracy or perversion in the indi- 
vidual which is incurable and would exist in certain stocks under any 
conditions. This latter behef is the cause of the strong movement 
among physicians to take away from confirmed criminals the ability 
to beget descendants Four States, Indiana, Connecticut, California, 
and Washington, now act upon this principle, and it has been applied 
for some time in Switzerland, which little country has the habit of keep 
ing ahead of the rest of the world in cautious but bold social legislation. 
The balance of 


between the accidental criminal and the hereditary type. The first is a 


evidence so far seems to be in favor of sharp distinetion 


victim of social conditions, and the burden is clearly on society to give 


him a better chance, in the same way that it is giving us all a better 


{ 


chanee to avoid disease and to lengthen lift For the hereditary erimi 


nal, however, if he is an abnormal physical type, there seems to be no 
genuine cure except a check on breeding, and society certainly has the 
right, where it has the necessity, to influence the propagation of human 


beings as obviously as it has to control breeds of stock. There is a weak 


sympathy easily aroused for individuals which contradicts intelligent 


millions of useful citizens. Kindliness and toleration 


svimpathy witl 


have bee one of the g 


ains of modern societv. but they can both run 


into a social loss if they are unrestrained The infit ought to have 
their chance, but they ought not to injure the fit. The huge loss to 
society, direct and indirect. from the large and apparently Increasing 
criminality makes the question a serious one, and New Jersey, Ohio, 
Utah, Ontario, and Germany are considering the passage of measures 
similar to those hinted at above Mh an argument before the Society ot 
the Alumni of Bellevur Hospital last spring, in which all sides of the 
que stion were put forth, 1t appeared that one extreme advocate of this 
phvstologieal cheek had gone so far as to say that in four generations if 


would be the eans of wiping out nine-tenths of erime, insanity, and 
illness Moder 


from danger, 


ividual and 


Style 
i aa MANY A GEM of ‘literary’ style is hid in the dark, yp. 

fathomed caves called annual reports, just as many a ** flower of 
rhetori¢’’ is born to blush unseen in the deserts of the Congressional 
Record. That classie writer whom ROGER ASCHAM described as strug. 
gling *‘ with uneontented care to write better than he could”? has left 
an army of spiritual descendants. In the days of the glory of Greeep 
and Rome there were some ambitious stylists, yet we doubt if Many of 
the strong-armed seribblers of antiquity could improve upon this 
passage by a contemporary from the ** Life of John L Whitman.” 
superintendent of Chicago's workhouse: 


“At Sterling, Illinois, situate some 110 miles west of the city of Chicago, in the 
peaceful St. Lawrence Valley, some forty years before the dawn of the twentieth cep. 
tury, on the 23d day of July, 1862, in a lonely cottage standing on the churehyard 
with all becoming piety, in fact, the parsonage of the Baptist Church, at the end of 


a strangely cool day for that season of the year, just as midnight bade the coming 
g 


day farewell and passed into the oblivion of eternal time, without prediction from 
the Wise Men of The Desert or any other ceremony save the song of the rustling 
leaves and sleeping flowers, just as the moonbeams playfully turned darkness into day. 
light, was born JOHN L. WHitMan.” } 


One of the best opinions ever given on style was by MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
‘* People think I can teach them style. What stuff it all is! Haye 
something to say and say it as clearly as you can; that is the only seeret 
oft style.”’ 
The Solid Bottom 

FPAHE TREMENDOUS DIMENSIONS of what has been called «Amer. 

| ica’s greatest farm’? have been much better advertised than the 
peril of trying to follow its example. We read through an amazing list 
of figures, learning that Unele DAvip RANKIN has a system of 24 (0) 
aeres in eleven divisions near Tarkio, Missouri, 18,000 acres in corn, 
With 25,000 hogs, 13,000 eattle, 640 head of horses and mules, 300 farm 
Wagons. But the real ‘* story’? is something not usually emphasized 
in these accounts, namely, that Uncle DAvIb’s profit on each acre is esti- 
mated to average around $5 a year, where a truck gardener sometimes 
makes more than $1,000 on an acre. The basis of Mr. RANKIN’s opera- 
tions is told in this evele: Raise corn, feed cattle, buy more land. Noone 
ean keep from admiring the business organization that he has developed 
on this huge farm; yet Mr. RANKIN’s theory is not for most farmers 
to imitate. Not greater but smaller and better farms is the need. Out 
in Montgomery County, Kansas, is an excellent example of the argument 
in the case of the Logan property near Crane. GEORGE LOGAN’s father, 
with a large family of boys, used to till 640 acres. GrorGe Logay, 
now using only fifteen of these aeres, is growing more vegetables and 
fruit, and making more money every year, than a whole section used to 
produce, We might delegate ABRAHAM LINCOLN to argue the point 
further. Fifty-one years ago, in a speech before the Wisconsin State 
Agricultural Society, that wise observer was saying: 

“Population must inerease rapidly, more rapidly than in former times, and ere 
long the most valuable of all arts will be the art of deriving a comfortable subsistence 


from the smallest area of soil. No community whose every member possesses this art 


can ever be the victim of oppression in any of its forms Such community will be 


alike independent of crowned kings, money kings, and land kings.” 


Summer Wonders 

J ACATION IS UNDOUBTEDLY a time for reversing the usual 
.' laws of a man’s nature, and it is inthe last two days at the sum 
mer Camp or cottage that one of the most complete of these reversals 
oceurs. The cost of living, from being a very positive quantity, sud 
denly shifts to the minus side of the seale. It is no longer a question 
of finding food to fill hungry mouths, but of finding mouths to dispose 
of heaping and insistent food very ice-box—in those last crowded 
moments When Father and Brother BILL are ‘‘ whipping the bogs for 
bass’? forthe last time, and FREDDIE is executing his last double somer: 
sault from the spring-board, and Mother and Sister JANE are packing the 
trunks—every iee-box is suddenly found to contain the following: Two 
quarts of milk slightly turned,’’ one box sardines, six cold baked 
potatoes, two cold chops, Varlous Cups containing fractional quantities 
s, (b) whites of eggs, (¢) compressed yeast cake, (d) 


of (a) yolks of eas 
mayonnaise ete three quarters of a eold chieken, one-third of a roast 
of beef, eight eves, five stalks celery, three tomatoes, and innumerable 
things in covered-up vegetable dishes. These latter, technically known 
in the housewife’s jargon by the somewhat unalluring title of * messes,” 


are still pr rfeetly -gvood’? and must be eaten to be saved.’ To these 
must be added an unaccountable supply of dry fodder in the shape ot 
biscuits, «ake, crackers, and so on The family, only vest relay pur 
suing all food with an avid, almost amorous enthusiasm, now, the 
excitement of the chase over and themselves pursued, sulk like spoiled 


beauties and will have nothing 


(: 


Gingerbread, which the children cried 
or, now seems to pop out of every hox. almost to drop Trom t} e very 


trees Cream, laboriously extracted like so much evold, actually goes sour, 


and in this scarcely—as every housewife knows—less priceless state, 


with all its pot utialities in the way of doughnuts, griddle-cak« ind so 
on, is thrown to the puzzled fishes. The roast of beef, yesterday secure 
and high in its pride of place, whimpers, cajoles, gets down o1 ands 


and knees, as it were, and in hash and on toast assames all mai ner Ol 


shameful dis@uises The family remain obdurat Thev defy the laws 


or nature Thev have been known under sue] Irenmstance to exist 


blithely for forty-eight hours on almost nothing at 
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One Solid Mile of Humanity Massed in a Single Grand Stand to Witness the Knights Templar Parade in Chicago 
A portion of the half million spectators of the procession of August 9, when 40,000 members of commanderies marched through five miles of the city streets 


What the World Is Doing 


The Mayor Better 


HE last week has seen decided improvement 
in the condition of Mayor Gaynor. Ile is 
beginning to sleep well. 

Bishop Greer of the New York Diocese 
of the Protestant episcopal Church requested that 
prayers be offered on Sunday, August 14 (the Sunday 
succeeding the attempted murder), in all the Episco- 
pal churches of New York for the recovery of the 
Mayor. A similar request to the Roman Catholic 
churches was made by the vicar-general of the arch- 
diocese. Many other churehes of many other beliefs 
imited in the prayer for his recovery. 

Phe shooting affair has shown how much of a 
National figure the Mayor has become in eight 
Ilis condi 
tion has been anxiously and affectionately followed 
in many parts ot the eountry. His own cits of New 
York was much moved at the time of the first news. 
rhe newspapers, almost without exception, gave cor 
dial praise to the many pieces of executive acecom- 
plishment which his office-holding has produced the 
lessening of expense, the attack on graft, the honest 
attempts to solve the police situation. 


months of efficient and various service. 


New Records and More Deaths 
op pt has rarely had a more tragic week 


than that which ended on August 12 with the 
aie death of a balloonist at Asbury Park, falling 
7 feet from a collapsed parachute. At the same 
\ We Walter A Brookins, the best known of the 
right pupils, fell one hundred feet in an aeroplane, 
severely injuring himself and ten spectators. 
Ot this accident Wilbur Wright said: “The voung- 
m Was overambitious, and he had to learn what an 
“er man would have known offhand—never go up 
trom the field while t] op 7” 


August 97 


were passing over it 


On August 12, at Charleroi, Belgium, an aviator 
fell one hundred feet in his aeroplane, with probably 
fatal injuries. 

In spite of the numerous and tragie accidents, the 
aviators continue to make new records almost daily. 
The actor Robert Loraine did better by himself than 
the most imaginative press-agent could have served 
him by flying the Trish Sea, fifty miles broad, from 
Blackpool to Llandudno. At Lanark, Scotland, on 
August 11, Armstrong Drexel flew 6,750 feet high 
in an aeroplane. Drexel went so high that he got 
cold hands, and found it difficult to work the con- 
trolling lever. 


Spain and the Vatican 


sé If. Spanish Premier has said in an interview 

|" that if he can not reduce the number of orders 

by an agreement with the Vatican, he will by 

law. He says that the King is a fervent Catholic, 
“but his mind is open to large ideas.” 

He declares that the movement in northern Spain 
is directed by rich Carlists, and that the committee 
behind the movement spent 400,000 pesetas ($80,000) 
in giving the manifestants of July 10 meal tickets, 
besides their railroad fares After the failure of 
the manifestation, Sefior Canalejas is made to say 
the agitators organized juntas, of which—‘and I 
announce this publicly for the first time—village 


priests are the leaders iy 


Aldrich and Bristow 


ai NIE historian to come will look back on the 


of the vear 1910 and syn- 
thesize it as a season of charges and counter- 


spring and summer 
charges. 


tions, and the Bristow charges. 


There were the Allds accusation at Albany, 
the Pittsburg graft scandal, the Gore Indian allega- 


The New York “Evening Post” has given the most 
succinct summary of the statements of Senator Bris- 
tow of Kansas. The charges run to the effect that 
while crude rubber was left on the free list, as it had 
been all along, the duty on manufactures of rubber 
was raised from 30 per cent to 35 per cent; that this 
change had not been made in the bill as it passed 
the House. but was made by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, of which Mr. Aldrich is the chairman; 
and that the increase in the price of manufactures 
of rubber which this increase of the tariff rate makes 
possible inures directly to the advantage of Senator 
Aldrich and his family, because his son is the execu- 
tive head of a great rubber trust, in which the Sena- 
tor himself holds 25,000 shares. 

Senator Aldrich replied that neither his Intereon- 
tinental Rubber Company nor any of its subordinate 


companies has ever had interest in the manufacture 
of any article covered by the change in rates on 
rubber manufactures. 

He denies that his companys has exercised a mo} p- 


oly in crude r ibber, controlling less than 6 per cent 
of the amount used in the United States, or 3 per 
cent of the world’s product He says the chang 
from 30 to 35 per cent was made to make the rate 


in the paragraph on India rubber manufacture 
form to that of 35 per cent in several other para 
graphs. 

As to why he didn’t revise | the 35 per cent 
paragraphs down to 30 instead of raising his Ind 
rubber paragraph to 35, Sei ld 
committee found that if the desired uniformity was 


secured by making all the rates 50 per cent instead 
of OD per ce nt, tl is would have involved a loss of 
revenue based upon the I s L9OS—« 
more than half a million dollars ‘herefore, they de 
cided to recommend the ; ty 
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The Hague Tribunal Before Which is Being Tried the Atlantic Fisheries Dispute 
The controversy between Great Britain and the United States was of almost a century’s standing, and involved the right of Americans to fish in Newfoundland 


waters. The photograph shows the interior of the Peace Palace. 


A Business League of Negroes 


HE National Negro Business League has been 
in session in New York City on August 17, 18, 
and 19. This organization brings together the 
largest numher of successful and representative Ne- 
groes of any organization in America. They are men 
who are actually doing things and succeeding in 
their communities. During these meetings they told 
the story of their successes in order to inspire others. 

Speeches were made on such subjects as “Con- 
ducting a Silk Mill with Negro Labor,” “What I 
Have Accomplished as a Tanner,” “The Industrial 
Development of the Negroes of Arkansas.” 

There were reports from the State Negro Busi- 
ness Leagues and the National Negro Bankers’ As- 
sociftion. It was the eleventh annual session and 
the tenth anniversary of the League, of which 
Booker Washington is president. 


9,000-Ton Motor Boat 
Oe teaber kes ie with the internal combustion 


engine have led to a gradual increase in the 
size of vessels so eli- 


the energy in the fuel, and delivers more of it in the 
form of usable power. 

The difficulties that have stood in the way of its 
earlier adoption in large commercial vessels appear 
to be twofold. In the first place, it is only within 
recent years that large supplies of its fuel have been 
available at any considerable number of seaports. 
And, secondly, much trouble has been experienced in 
increasing the size of the explosion chamber used— 
that is, the cylinder. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the latter 
difficulty is presented by the Duke of Westminster’s 
famous record-holding motor-boat, which has won 
the annual free-for-all event at Monaeo twice in 
The engine of this freak vessel consists 
of twenty-four cylinders, which develop a total horse- 
power of something over eight hundred. Manifestly 
there is a practical limit to the multiplication of 
single small units in this way—for the application 
of large power to a single shaft. No mechanical 
details regarding the engines of the new Hamburg- 
American motor liner are yet available. Their pub- 


suecession. 


Senator Root who summed up the argument for the United States, sits in the fifth chair from the left 


to thinking along new lines. The man is Captain 
William Viggers, an old salt of British birth. When 
the railroads, unhindered by the Iowa Railroad 
Commission, snapped their fingers in the face of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, which 
started action before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a reduction of rates on stock between 
Iowa points and Chicago, Captain Viggers’s idea 
was born. He knew, of course, that he could never 
hope to compete in river navigation with the rail- 
roads in stock shipments, where quick service and 
rapid transportation are absolutely essential. He 
knew also, or thought he knew, that there was very 
little possibility of deepening the channels of Iowa 
rivers while the railroads were on the map. 

Ile built a vessel of small draft, the only kind 
of craft which can hope to ferry the shallows of the 
Des Moines River, and restore to her the rank among 
navigable rivers which she enjoyed in the good old 
pioneer days. Early July saw the completion of the 
vessel, which was christened the Golden Fagle. 
Kven if her launching, as she slid from the ways, 

was marred by a_ hidden 





gined, until now we are 
promised an Atlantic liner, 
propelled entirely by a 
petroleum product, with- 
out the intervention of 
boilers and steam. It is 
announced that the Ilam- 
burg-American Steamship 
Company has given the 
order to a German. firm 
for a 9,000-ton freighter 
propelled by internal com- 
bustion engines. 

It should be noted that 
this type of vessel is en- 
tirely different and dis- 
tinct from the so-called 
oil-burning — steamers, 
which are also coming into 
increasing use Imm many 
parts of the world. The 
oil-burner uses steam 
boilers and engines just as 
does the coal-furnaced ves- 
sel: the oil simply taking 


the place of coal as a fuel. 








mudbank, the old captain 
is not the least perturbed 
by the incident, and con- 
tidently believes that with 
this type of craft the 
rivers of Iowa can again 
be opened up to naviga- 
tion. 

It is a neat little boat 
of twelve tons burden, 
fifteen by forty feet in 
dimensions, She is driven 
by a forty-horse-power el- 
gine, and her speed is 
reckoned at eight knots an 
hour. It is a stern-wheel 
affair, and, empty, draws 
but three inches of water. 
To each additional ton ol 
weight, the vessel dis- 
places an extra inch of 
water, making total dis- 
placement of fifteen inches 
when she has a capacity 
cargo aboard. It is the 


= on plan of Captain Viggers t 








In the internal combustion 
engine, on the other hand, 
the steam engine and boiler 
are discarded, and the fuel, 
after its mixture with the 
ised as an explosive, thi 


roper amount of air, is 
energy thus generated 


att 


being applied directly to the propel r 
The advantages secured by the substitution of oil 

for coal—gain in space and decrease in the cost of 

stoking—are even more pronounced in the case of 

the gasoline engine. Further than this, the 

i ‘+h more efficient macl 

engine, That is, it extracts a higher percentage of 


Ss oh ope 





The sessions took place in the United States Court House at Muskogee, Oklahoma, in the early part ot 
August. Senator Curtis of Kansas is on the stand; Senator Gore is seated at the end of the table to the right 


ion will, we should imagine, be awaited with 





much interest by engineers and naval architects. 
A Boat for Shallow Rivers 


k THE agitation for lower freight rates in 
lowa, which swept over the State like an 


ep 
demic last winter, accomplished nothing else, 
ia have been the direct cause of solving thi 


problem of cheaper transportation, for it set a man 


The Congressional Committee Which Has Been Investigating the Gore Bribery Charges operate his boat between 


Des Moines and Keokuk, 
and establish “trad rela- 
tions” with the cities along 
the route, such as Ottumwa and Keosauqua, and th 
numerous other small towns located on the river 
IIe proposes to deal with the farmers along the 
route, and haul their grain, their produce from the 
poultry yards, and their dairy products into the mar 
kets of Des Moines and Keokuk There are scoffers 
at the project, but there is no part of the Des 
Moines River between the two points which is less 


than two feet deep. even at the lowest period 
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What the World Is Doing: A Record 


Harvesting Kansas Wheat 


sas when it comes to raising crops. The 

State produces more wheat, year after year, 
than any other State in the Union, and this is the 
story of one wheat king and the harvest of one 
of the largest wheat-fields in the country. Out 
on the extreme western edge of the State, in 
what was for years known as the Great Ameri- 
ean Desert, James N. Fike has just finished har- 
vesting the crop from 13,000 acres of wheat land. 
From this farm he will harvest 115,000 bushels 
of hard winter wheat, and this has been a very 
poor year for him, too. It was warm and dry in 
April and May and the wheat was damaged—other- 
wise, the yield would have run to 175,000 bushels. 
To harvest this acreage 


Pies when it is done on a big seale in Kan- 


at a cost of $35. Five steam plows, each one costing 
$3,800, were put to work within the week following 
July 11, when the thrashing machine started. 
During the last two weeks of July and all through 
August these plows were turning over 250 acres 
every day, and as soon as the wheat was cut and 
stacked forty teams were put to work hauling small 
plows and disks over other sections of the big farm. 
From July 11 to about the last of the month there 
were three distinct wheat-growing operations being 
varried on. There were headers cutting the grain 
and stacking it, a thrashing machine was beating 
out the grain and preparing it for the markets, and 
steam plows were preparing the ground, and _ har- 
rows, attached to these plows, were pulverizing the 
ground for the next year’s crop. More than a 


Working for the Children 


FYFNUE “Boston—1915” swimming and track meets 
were held at Dewey Beach and North End 
Park, Boston, on July 30. These meets are 

a part of the summer’s games for boys and girls, 

organized in the summer of 1909 by “Boston 

1915.” “Boston—1915” is the organized effort by 

the representative men and women of Boston to 

show what the city has done and what it can do. 

There were 1,000 individual entries at the three 

track and two swimming meets and at least 10,000 

spectators. ‘“Boston—1915” cooperates with the 

Park Department, the School Department, and the 

Bath Department, and furnishes prize medals for 

the winners. The track meets are held on the city 

playgrounds and the swimming meets at the city 
beaches. At North End 





required the services this 


Park there were 464 boys 





vear of 175 men, 300 
horses and mules, and 
some twenty women and 
girls as cooks and waiters. 
There were 37 headers at 
work at one time, each 
header manned by a crew 
of seven men. One drives 
the machine, two are re- 
quired for each wagon. A 
header is a harvesting ma- 
chine never seen in the 
East. It cuts a swath 
twelve to sixteen feet 
wide, and takes only the 
tops off the stalks of 
wheat. These heads are 
elevated through a canvas 
earrier into a large box 
wagon, or barge, as the 
machine is pushed through 





Five headers working in one field 





the empty header boxes have been drawn up beside those being loaded At Dewey 


and girls entered in the 
swimming events and 
5,000 spectators on hand. 
The star performer was 
Rose Pitonof, a pupil of 
Annette Kellerman, who 
won the 50-yard dash and 
diving contest. She is 
only fifteen years old, and 
Monday of the next week 
attempted a 10-mile swim 
from Charlestown Bridge 
to Boston Light, and came 
within two miles of mak- 
ing it, being obliged to 
give up in the swift cur- 
rents of Nix’s Mate, after 
struggling for forty min- 
utes against the tide. 

Beach 200 
boys and girls entered the 








the field by six horses or 
mules. When a_ wagon 
is loaded, it is driven to 
the stack-yard and_ the 





wheat is stacked in neat 
ricks, each holding the 
heads of from eight to 
fifteen acres of wheat. 
Harvest on the Fike 
wheat ranch began the 
first of July and continued 
for four solid weeks. The 
headers were given a start 


The thrashers at work, with 





ht... 


different races and 2,000 
spectators watched from 
the shore. The important 
part of the water meets is 
the fact that a great ma- 
jority of the contestants 
are boys and girls from 
fourteen to eighteen years 
of age. There were so 
many of these entries in 
the 50-yard dash on Satur- 
day at Dewey Beach that 
the officials were obliged 
to run the event off in 








of five days, and then the 
big thrashing machine be- 
gan its work, thrashing 
the grain from the stacks. 
This thrasher, manned by 
eight men, turned out from 
eighteen to twenty-two 
hundred bushels of grain 
every day. One machine 
is counted on to do all the 
thrashing on this wheat 
ranch, for contract thrash- 
ers are not as careful of 
the grain as they should 
be. Not much grain is 
lost by scattering, for the 
ground where the stacks 
stool is carefully raked 
over, and every head of 
wheat is sent through the 
machine, 

This thrasher will be 
kept going until late in 
November, During the 
last of September and 











A steam plow at work cutting twenty feet of land at one furrow 


Harvest Time on the Kansas Plains 


a gasoline engine for power 


heats, and it was a sight 
to see fifteen boys racing 
through the water with 
professional strokes. The 
old-fashioned breast stroke 
—the only one that boys 
used to know—seems to 
have been abandoned en- 
tirely and the “crawl” has 
been adopted. The real 
value of the meets was 
shown in the senior 50- 
yard dash for girls at 
Dewey Beach. One of the 
girls, a sixteen - year - old 
from Charlestown, was 
making good headway 
about twenty feet from 
the start, when she was 
taken with cramps and 
sank. Another girl, seven- 
teen years old, of Charles- 
town, who had only learned 
to swim the summer be- 











most of October there is 

a good deal of rain, so the machine is practically 
stopped for a month or six weeks, to begin again 
in November. Last year there were heavy snows 
early in November, and not all the 1909 thrashing 
on the farm was finished until April, 1910. 

As soon as the thrashing machine begins business 
the plows are started. At first only the steam plows 
are put into the fields, as all the horses are needed 
tor the headers. As soon as the grain is put into 
the stack, however, the teams are put to work disk- 
ing the ground for the next year’s crop. 

These steam plows are ordinary large traction 
engines, drawing a string of plows or disks. Fach 
disk is set eight inches from the one ahead, so it 
cuts, almost like a plow, eight inches of land in 
each furrow. The disks are set in vanes of Six each, 
and from five to eight of these gangs are attached 
to each engine. The actual furrow of one of these 
plows is twenty feet for a five-gang plow. In addi- 
tion to the plows, harrows are attached, so that the 
ground is harrowed and plowed at the same time. 
Each machine will plow forty-five aeres every dav. 


carload of wheat was loaded for market every day. 
About August 20 the seeding of these 13,000 acres 
began. Forty drills, each pulled by five horses and 
seeding a strip ten feet wide, were put to work 
and they will be kept at work every day until the 
equinox. On account of the many storms about the 
last of September the seeding stops until the weather 
settles late in October. 

The owner of this big ranch became a big wheat 
farmer in 1906, although he had grown wheat— 
three or four thousand acres—for some years be- 
fore. Tle came to Kansas twenty-five vears ago and 
was foreman of the cattle ranch which he now owns. 

The plowing, harrowing, seeding, harvesting, and 
thrashing of the wheat take the first five and one- 
half bushels which each acre produces. Whatever is 
produced above that amount is net profit, and the 
Wheat on the farm yielded about nine bushels per 
acre, three and one-half bushels of which represents 
profit. The wheat in the ears at a station near the 
ranch is selling at ninety cents a bushel. So, the 
net profit this vear will run a little over $30,000, 


fore, gave up her chances 
in the race and returned to the first girl, holding her 
on the surface until the life-guards put her in a boat. 

The Mayor of Spokane has appointed a commis- 
sion of twenty-eight representative citizens, such as 
a judge of the Superior Court, the chief of police, 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce, “to 
study the question of conserving the youth of our 
city to future citizenship.” 

The commission grew quite directly out of an 
investigation of penny arcades, made by the Spo- 
kane Society of Social and Moral Hygiene. Many 
of the areades were found grossly immoral and with 
the Mayor’s help were closed. The Mavyor’s com- 
mission will work through subeommittees on parks, 
dance halls, sale of tobacco, ehild labor, saloons, 
billiard halls and bowling alleys, theaters and amuse- 
ments, truancy and obscene literature. 

Next fall in New York there will be a Child 
Welfare Exhibit, showing what is now being done 
to give children a normal life and what has been 
left undone, showing the child at home, school, 

ork, and play. 
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The kitchen—and the only man in camp 


% ~ a from 
\AMP MOODNA, near Moun- ‘2. am awful 
tainville, New York, is one of ‘ ae ° never 
the happiest of Adamless Edens. ~e a Ss Le ; ; bill. 
Twenty discarded horse-cars drawn ’ / Wie. 4 ; street 
up in line constitute the camp, and ; : 
under their hospitable roofs a 
gathering of New York working 
girls spend their week’s or fort- ‘ ve ; 
night’s vacation. One car is used Le ae . 1S See. FL steac 
for a kitchen, another for a library, i Ps gm . and y 
two for dining, and sixteen for — ‘ , pa ee ti i's 
sleeping. A phonograph beside the 4 iers PLS thing 
outdoor platform plays for dancing, : : ny Woes hot, 
and swimming, tennis, and moun- , : . , Cape 
tain climbing are on the program. oes ; Se whe 
The superintendent of the camp - Ve ty a 
makes both ends meet with a oe =) ne wee 
charge of $3.50 per week. A sim- — ; ue : ‘. ing 
ilar community lies on the out- ; e 
skirts of San Francisco, overlook- ve oF ds ¥ 4 : Pp 
ing the Pacific Ocean. “Carville,” Z ' gw ‘4 
however, is a permanent town, in ‘ hod . 7 a ani, a ; hb Cape 
which two thousand people live I > - , a. 3 ie . 4 % Sand 
throughout the year. It is com- e 4 = > i ei mm ee esca 
posed of discarded cable-cars, and Seg OE Ame re ‘ : “ in : % daa 
boasts of stores, a restaurant, and ; : ‘ j Fall 
an Episcopal chapel. The resi- : . : er a 
dences vary from the original form i : 7 fa 3 > az As 
to the two-story type, with one ee . a ae ae Y See a ~~ with 
car placed on top of another; or z ; ‘ . See & F “ x os —, of n 
else to two cars joined together Ly , ; i : ne 4 Pag 5 9 grea 
sidewise, or three cars united in ’ = é a a bh sig oe «“y 
the shape of a Roman C, leaving a , se FL oe “4 ‘s ~ = I ha 
a court or garden in the center o — -. ~ ol f “ - ; . aw ‘ove: 
- oe were 
woul 


you ¢ 
havin 


the camp watch-dog and mascot; below, the girls are bathing in Moodna Creek 


inelj 
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check for $100. 


Synopsis of the First Instalment 


Champneys Carter, though brought up in a very expensive way, had 

finally been left penniless—and he was attempting to live by his 

pen. He eloped with Dolly Ingram, whose mother had tutored her 
to become an English duchess. 
struggle to make ends meet, came down to $27.14. Then Carter dreamed 
one night about a horse named Dromedary; and he declared to Dolly 
next day that if he had $100 he would place it all on Dromedary. 
Almost immediately a letter came from a magazine containing a 
The two proceeded to the race-track, where Carter 
placed $50 on Dromedary at 20 to 1 and $70 (including the $20 they 
had sworn to keep for living expenses) at 30 to 1. 
and the Carters, with more than $3,000 in hand, rode back to the city. 





The two young people, after a dismal 


Dromedary won; 


The Man Who Could Not Lose 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


HEY dined on the roof at Delmonico’s. 
Dolly wore the largest of the five hats still 
unsold, and Carter selected the dishes en- 
tirely according to which was the most ex- 

pensive. Every now and again they would look 
anxiously down across the street at the bank that 
held their money. They were nervous lest it should 
take fire. 

“We can be extravagant to-night,” said. Dolly, “be- 
cause we owe it to Dromedary to celebrate. But 
from to-night on, we must save. We’ve had an 
awful lesson. What happened to us last month must 
never happen again. We were down to a two-dollar 
bill. Now we have twenty-five hundred across the 
street, and you have several hundreds in your pocket. 
On that we can live easily for a year. Meanwhile, 
you can write ‘the’ great American novel without 
having to worry about money, or to look for a 
‘steady job” And, then your book will come out, 
and you will be famous, and rich, and 

“Passing on from that,” interrupted Carter, “the 
thing of first importance is to get you out of that 
hot, beastly flat. I propose we start to-morrow for 
Cape Cod. I know a lot of fishing villages there 
where we could board and lodge for twelve dollars a 
week, and row and play tennis and live in our bath- 
ing suits.” 


| OLLY assented with enthusiasm, and during the 

courses of the dinner, they happily discussed 
Cape Cod from Pocasset to Yarmouth, and from 
Sandwich to Provincetown: So eager were they to 
escape, that Carter telephoned the hallman at his 
club to secure a cabin for the next afternoon on the 

Fall River boat. 

As they sat over their coffee in the cool breeze, 
With in the air the scent of flowers and the swing 
of music, and with at their feet the lights of. the 
great city, the world seemed very bright. 

“It has been a great day,” sighed Carter, “And, if 
[ hadn’t had nervous prostration, I would have en- 
joyed it. That race-course is always cool, and there 
Were some fine finishes. I noticed two horses that 
Would bear watching, Her Highness and Glow- 
Worm. If we weren’t leaving to-morrow, I’d_ be 
inclined—” 
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Dolly regarded him with eyes of horror. 

“Champneys Carter!” she exclaimed. As she said 
it, it sounded like “Great Jehosaphat!” 

Carter protested indignantly. “I only said,” he 
explained, “if, I were following the races, I'd watch 
those horses. Don’t worry!’’ he exclaimed. “I know 
when to stop.” 


"[ HE next morning, they took breakfast on the 

tiny terrace of a restaurant overlooking Bryant 
Park, where, during the first days of their honey- 
moon, they had always breakfasted. For sentimental 
reasons they now revisited it. But Dolly was eager 
to return at once to the flat to pack, and Carter 
seemed distrait. He explained that he had had a bad 
night. 

“T’m so sorry,” sympathized Dolly, “but, to-night 
you will have a fine sleep going up the Sound. Any 
more nightmares?” she asked. 

“Nightmares!” exploded Carter, fiercely. “Night- 
mares they certainly were! I dreamt two of them 
won! I saw them,.all night, just as I saw Drome- 
dary, Her Highness and Glowworm, winning, win- 
ning, winning!” 

“Those were the horses you spoke about last night,” 
said Dolly, severely. “After so wonderful a day, of 
course, you dreamt of racing, and those two horses 
were in your mind. That’s the explanation.” 

They returned to the flat and began, industriously, 
to pack. About twelve o’clock Carter, coming sud- 
denly into the bedroom where Dolly was alone, 
found her reading the “Morning Telegraph.” It 
was open at the racing page of “past performances.” 

She dropped the paper, guiltily. Carter kicked a 
hat-box out of his way and sat down on a trunk. 

“T don’t see,” he began, “why we can’t wait one 
more day. We’d be just as near the ocean at Sheeps- 
head Bay race-track, as on a Fall River boat, and—” 


] | E HALTED and frowned unhappily. “We 
needn’t bet more than ten dollars,” he begged. 
“Of course,” declared Dolly, 

you'll always blame me!” 
Carter’s eyes shone hopefully. 
“And,” continued Dolly, “I can’t bear to have you 

blame me. So—” 


“if they should win, 


“Get your hat!” shouted Carter, “or we'll miss the 
first race.” 

Carter telephoned for a cab, and as they were 
entering it said guiltily: “I’ve got to stop at the 
bank.” 

“You have not!” announced Dolly. “That money 
is to keep us alive while you write the great Ameri- 
can novel. I’m glad to spend another day at the 
races, and I’m willing to back your dreams as far 
as ten dollars, but for no more.” 

“If my dreams come true,” warned Carter, “you'll 
be awfully sorry.” 

“Not I,” said Dolly. “I'll merely send you to bed, 
and you can go on dreaming.” 

When Her Highness romped home, an easy win- 
ner, the look Dolly turned upon her husband was one 
both of fear and dismay. 

“T don’t like it!” she gasped. “It’s—it’s wncanny. 
It gives me a creepy feeling. It makes you seem 
sort of supernatural. And, oh,” she cried, “if only 
[ had let you bet all you had with you!” 

“T did,” stammered Carter, in extreme agita- 
tion. “I bet four hundred. I got five to one. 
Dolly,’ he gasped, in awe, “we’ve won two thou- 
sand dollars.” 


] OLLY exclaimed rapturously: 

“We'll put it all in bank!” she cried. 

“We'll put it all on Glowworm!” said her husband. 

“Champ!” begged Dolly. “Don’t push your luck. 
Stop while—” 

Carter shook his head. 

“It’s Not luck!” he growled. “It’s a wift, it’s sec- 
ond sight, it’s prophecy. I’ve been a full-fledged 
clairvoyant all my life, and didn’t know it. Any- 
way, I’m a sport, and after two of my dreams break- 
ing right, I’ve got to back the third one!” 

Glowworm was at ten to one, and at those odds 
the bookmakers to whom he first applied did not care 
to take so large a sum as he offered. Carter found 
a bookmaker named “Sol” Burbank, who, at those 
odds, accepted his two thousand. 

When Carter returned to collect his twenty-two 
thousand, there was some little delay while Burbank 
borrowed a portion of it. He looked at Carter curi- 
ously, and none too genially. 
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“Wasn’t it you,” he asked, “that had that thirty 
to one shot yesterday on Dromedary ¢” 

Carter nodded somewhat guiltily. A man in the 
crowd volunteered: “And, he had Her Highness in 
the second, too, for four hundred.” 

“You’ve made a good day,” said Burbank. “Give 
me a chance to get my money back to-morrow.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Carter, “I’m leaving New York 
to-morrow.” 


[HE same scarlet car bore them back triumphant 
to the bank. 

“Twenty-two thousand dollars!” gasped Carter, “in 
cash! How in the name of all that’s honest can we 
celebrate winning twenty-two thousand dollars? We 
can’t eat more than one dinner, we can’t drink more 
than two quarts of champagne, not without serious 
results.” 

“Tl tell you what we can do!” cried Dolly ex- 
citedly. ‘We can sail to-morrow on the Campania!” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Carter. ‘“We’ll have a second 
honeymoon. We'll ‘shoot up’ London and Paris. 
We'll tear slices out of the map of Europe. You'll 
ride in one motor-car, I’ll ride in another, we'll have 
a maid and a valet in a third, and we'll race each 
other all the way to Monte Carlo. And, there, [ll 
dream of the winning numbers, and, we'll break the 
bank. When does the Campania sail?” 

“At noon,” said Dolly. 

“At eight, we will be on board,” said Carter. 

That night in his dreams he saw King Pepper, 
Confederate and Red Wing, each, win a race. And, 
on the morning, neither the engines of the Cam- 
pania nor the entreaties of Dolly could keep him 
from the race-track. 

“T want only six thousand,” he protested. “You 
ean do what you like with the rest, but I am going 
to bet six thousand on the first one of those three to 
start. If he loses, I give you my word, I'll not bet 
another cent, and we'll sail on Saturday. If he 
wins out, I’ll put all I make on the two others.” 

“Can’t you see,” begged Dolly, “that your dreams 
are just a rehash of what you think during the day / 
You have been playing in wonderful luck, that’s all. 
Each of those horses is likely to win his race. When 
he does you will have more faith than ever in your 
silly dreams—-” 

“My silly dreams,” said Carter, grinning, “are 
carrying you to Europe, first class, by the next 
steamer.” ° 


TR HEY had been talking while on their way to the 

bank. When Dolly saw she could not alter his 
purpose, she made him place the nineteen thousand 
that remained after he had taken out the six thou- 
sand, in her name. She then drew out the entire 
amount. 

“You told me,” said Dolly, smiling anxiously, “I 
could do what I liked with it. Maybe I have dreams, 
also.» Maybe I mean to back them.” 

She drove away, mysteriously refusing to tell him 
what she intended to do. When they met at lunch- 
eon, she was still much excited, still bristling with 
a concealed secret. 
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“Did you back your dream?” asked Carter. 

Dolly nodded happily. 

“And, when am I to know?” 

“You will read of it,” said Dolly, ‘to-morrow, in 
the morning papers. It’s all quite correct. My law- 
yers arranged it.” 

“Lawyers!” gasped her husband. “You’re not ar- 
ranging to lock me in a private madhouse, are you?” 

“No,” laughed Dolly, “but when I told them how 
I intended to invest the money they came near put- 
ting me there.” 

“Didn’t they want to know how you suddenly got 
so rich?” asked Carter. 

“They did. I told them it came from my hus- 
band’s ‘books’! It was a very ‘near’ falsehood.” 

“Tt was worse,” said Carter. “It was a very poor 
pun.” 

As in their honeymoon days they drove proudly 
to the track, and when Carter had placed Dolly in 
a box large enough for twenty, he pushed his way 
into the crowd around the stand of “Sol” Burbank. 
That veteran of the turf welcomed him gladly. 

“Coming to give me my money back?” he called. 

“No, to take some away,” said Carter, handing 
him his six thousand. 

Without apparently looking at it, Burbank passed 
it to his cashier. “King Pepper, twelve to six thou- 
sand,” he called. 


HEN King Pepper won, and Carter moved 
around the ring with eighteen thousand dollars 
in thousand and five hundred dollar bills in his fist, 
he found himself beset by a crowd of curious, eager 
“pikers.” They both impeded his operations, and 
acted as his bodyguard. Confederate was an almost 
prohibitive favorite at one to three, and in placing 
eighteen thousand that he might win six, Carter found 
little difficulty. When Confederate won, and he started 
with his twenty-four thousand to back Red Wing, the 
crowd now engulfed him. Men and boys who when 
they wagered five and ten dollars were risking their 
all, found in the sight of a young man offering bets 
in hundreds and thousands, a thrilling and fascinat- 
ing spectacle. To learn what horse he was playing 
and at what odds, racing touts and runners for 
other bookmakers and individual speculators leaped 
into the mob that surrounded him, and then squirm- 
ing their way out, ran shrieking down the line. In 
ten minutes.through the bets of Carter, and those 
that backed his luck, the odds against Red Wing were 
foreed down from fifteen to one to even money. His 
approach was hailed by the bookmakers either with 
jeers or with shouts of weleome. Those who had lost 
demanded a chance to regain their money. Those 
with whom he had not bet, found in that fact con- 
solation, and chaffed the losers. Some curtly re- 
fused even the smallest part of his money. “Not 
with me!” they laughed. From stand to stand the 
layers of odds taunted him, or each other. “Don’t 
touch it, it’s tainted!’ they shouted. “Look out, 
Joe, he’s the Jonah man!” Or, “Come at me again!” 
they called. “And, once more!” they challenged as 
they reached for a thousand-dollar bill. 
And when in time, each shook his head and grum- 


Below his box, as around a newspaper office on the night when a President is elected, the people crushed in 4 


bled: “That's all I want,” or looked the Othe 
the mob around Carter jeered. “Tle’s fought ’em t 
a standstill!” they shouted, jubilantly. In their ey : 
a man who alone was able and willing to wipe the 
name of a horse off the blackboards was a hero, , 

To the horror of Dolly, instead of watching th 
horses parade past, the crowd gathered jin front of 
her box and pointed and stared at her. From the 
Club House her men friends and acquaintances jp. 
vaded it. 

“Has Carter gone mad?” they demanded. “To's 
dealing out thousand-dollar bills like cigarettes 
He’s turned the ring into a wheat pit!” +; 


r Way, 


HEN he reached the box a sun-burned man jn 
a sombrero blocked his way. 

“Vm the owner of Red Wing,” he explained, “bred 
him and trained him myself. I know he'll be lucky 
if he gets the place. You’re backing him in thoy. 
sands to win. What do you know about him?” 

“Know he will win,” said Carter. 

The veteran commissioner of the club stand but- 
tonholed him. “Mr. Carter,” he begged, “why don't 
you bet through me? I'll give you as good odds as 
they will in that ring. You don’t want your clothes 
torn off you, and your money taken from you.” 

“They haven’t taken such a lot of it yet,” said 
Carter. 

When Red Wing won, the crowd beneath the box, 
the men in the box, and the people standing around 
it, most of whom had followed Carter’s plunge, 
cheered and fell over him, to shake hands and pound 
him on the back. From every side excited photog- 
raphers pointed cameras, and Lander’s band played: 
“Every Little Bit Added to What You’ve Got, 
Makes Just a Little Bit More.” As he left the box 
to collect his money, a big man with a Srown mus- 
tache and two smooth-shaven giants closed in around 
him, as tackles interfere for the man who has the 
ball. The big man took him by the arm. Carter 
shook himself free. 

“What’s the idea?” he demanded. 

“T’m Pinkerton,” said the big man, genially. “You 
need a bodyguard. If you’ve got an empty seat in 
your car, I’ll drive home with you.” 

From Cavanaugh they borrowed a bookmaker’s 
handbag and stuffed it with thousand-dollar bills. 
When they stepped into the car the crowd still sur- 
rounded them. 

“He’s taking it home in a trunk!” they yelled. 


'INHAT night the “sporting extras” of the afternoon 

papers gave prominence to the luck at the races 
of Champneys Carter. From Cavanaugh and the 
bookmakers, the racing reporters had gathered ac- 
counts of his winnings. They stated that in three 
successive days, starting with one hundred dollars, he 
had at the end of the third day not lost a single bet, 
and,.that afternoon, on the last race alone he had won 
sixty to seventy thousand dollars. With the text, 


they “ran” pictures of Carter at the track, of Dolly 
in her box, and of Mrs. Ingram in a tiara and ball 
dress. 

“Mother-in-law will be pleased!” cried Carter. 
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In some alarm as to what the newspapers might 
say on the morrow, he ordered that in the morning 
‘ copy of each be sent to his room. Phat night in 
his dreams he saw clouds of dust-colored jackets and 
horses with sweating flanks, and one of them named 
Ambitious led all the rest. When he woke, he said 
to Dolly: “That horse Ambitious will win to-day.” 

“Fle can do just as he likes about that!” replied 
Dolly. “I have something on my mind much more 
jmportant than horse-racing. ‘To-day, you are to 
learn how | spent your money. It’s to be in the 
morning papers.” 

When he came to breakfast, Dolly was on her 
knees. For his inspection she had spread the news- 
papers on the floor opened at an advertisement that 
appeared in each. In the center of a half-page of 
white paper were the lines: 


Sold Out in One Day! 
Entire First Edition 


THE DEAD HEAT 
B 
cannes CARTER 


Second Edition One Hundred Thousand 


“In Heaven’s name!” roared Carter. 

“Tt means,” cried Dolly, tremulously, “I’m back- 
ing my dream. I’ve always believed in your book. 
Now, ’m backing it. Our lawyers sent me to an 
advertising agent. His name is Spink, and he is 
awfully clever. I asked him if he could advertise a 
book, so as to make it sell. He said with my money 
and his ideas he could sell last year’s telephone book 
to people who did not own a telephone, and who had 
never learned to read. He is proud of his ideas. 
One of them was buying out the first edition. Your 
publishers told him your book was ‘waste paper,’ and 
that he could have every copy in stock, for the cost 
of the plates. So he bought the whole edition. 
That’s how it was sold out in one day. Then we 
ordered a second edition of one hundred thousand, 
and they’re printing it now. The presses have been 
working all night to meet the demand!” 

“But,” cried Carter, “there isn’t any demand!” 

“There will be,” said Dolly, “when five million 
people read our advertisements.” 

She dragged him to the window and,pointed tri- 
umphantly into the street. 

“See that!” she said. ‘Mr. Spink sent them here 
for me to inspect.” 





RAWN up in a line that stretched from Fifth 
Avenue to Broadway were an army of sandwich 
men. On the boards they carried were the words: 
“Read ‘The Dead Heat.’ Second Edition. One Hun- 
dred Thousand!” On the fence in front of the build- 
ing going up across the street in letters a foot high 
Carter again read the name of his novel. In letters 
in size more modest, but in colors more defiant, it 
glared at him from ash cans and barrels. 
“How much does this cost?” he gasped. 
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“Tt cost every dollar you had in bank,” said Dolly, 
“and, before we are through it will cost you twice as 
much more. Mr. Spink is only waiting to hear from 
me before he starts spending fifty thousand dollars, 
that’s only half of what you won on Red Wing. I’m 
only waiting for you to make me out a check before 
I tell Spink to start spending it.” 


N A DAZED state Carter drew a check for fifty 

thousand dollars and meekly handed it to his wife. 
They carried it themselves to the office of Mr. Spink. 
On their way, on every side they saw evidences of 
his handiwork. On walls, on scaffolding, on bill- 
boards were advertisements of “The Dead Heat.” 
Over Madison Square a huge kite as large as a 
Zeppelin airship painted the name of the book 
against the sky, on “dodgers” it floated in the air, on 
handbills it stared up from the gutters. 

Mr. Spink was a nervous young man with a bald 
head and eyeglasses. He grasped the check as a gen- 
eral might welcome fifty thousand fresh troops. 

“Reenforcements!” he cried. ‘Now, watch me. 
Now I can do things that are big, national, Napo- 
leonic. We can’t get those books bound inside of a 
week, but meanwhile orders will be pouring in, peo- 
ple will be growing crazy for it. Every man, woman, 
and child in Greater New York will want a copy. 
I’ve sent out fifty boys dressed as jockeys on horse- 
back to ride neck and neck up and down every 
avenue. “The Dead Heat” is printed on the saddle 
cloth. Half of them have been arrested already. 
It’s a little idea of my own.” 

“But,” protested Carter, “it’s not a racing story, 
it’s a detective story!” 

“The devil it is!” gasped Spink. “But what’s the 
difference?” he exclaimed. ‘“They’ve got to buy it 
anyway. They’d buy it if it was a cook-book. And, 
[ say,” he cried delightedly, “that’s great press work 
you're doing for the book at the races! The papers 
are full of you this morning, and every man who 
reads about your luck at the track will see your 
name as the author of ‘The Dead Heat, and will 
rush to buy the book. He’ll think ‘The Dead Heat’ 
is a guide to the Turf!” 

When Carter reached the track he found his 
notoriety had preceded him. Ambitious did not 
run until the fourth race, and until then, as he 
sat in his box, an eager crowd surged below. He had 
never known such popularity. The crowd had read 
the newspapers and such headlines as, “He Can Not 
Lose!” “Young Carter Wins $70,000!” “Boy Plunger 
Wins Again!” “Carter Makes Big Killing!” ‘The 
Ring Hit Hard!” “The Man Who Can Not Lose!” 
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turbulent mob. Some mocked and jeered, some who on his tip had risked their every dollar hailed him hopefully 


ig 


“Carter Beats Bookmakers!” had whetted their curi- 
osity and filled many with absolute faith in his luck. 
Men he had not seen in years grasped him by the 
hand and carelessly asked if he could tell of some- 
thing good. Friends old and new begged him to 
dine with them, to immediately have a drink with 
them, at least to “try” a cigar. Men who protested 
they had lost their all begged for just a hint which 
would help them to come out even, and every one, 
without exception, assured him he was going to buy 
his latest book. 

“I tried to get it last night at a dozen news- 
stands,” many of them said, “but they told me the 
entire edition was exhausted.” 


"[HE crowd of hungry-eyed race-goers waiting be- 
low the box, and watching Carter’s every move- 
ment, distressed Dolly. 

“T hate it!” she cried. “They look at you like a 
lot of starved dogs begging for a bone. Let’s go 
home, we don’t want to make any more money, and 
we may lose what we have. And, I want it all to 
advertise the book.” 

“If youre not careful,” said Carter, “some one 
will buy that book and read it and then you and 
Spink will have to take shelter in a cyclone cellar.” 

When he arose to make his bet on Ambitious, his 
friends from the Club-stand and a _ half-dozen of 
Pinkerton’s men closed in around him and in a 
flying wedge pushed into the ring. The newspapers 
had done their work and he was instantly surrounded 
by a hungry, howling mob. In comparison with the 
one of the previous day, it was as a football serim- 
mage to a run on a bank. When he made his first 
wager and the crowd learned the name of the horse, it 
broke with a yell, into hundreds of flying missiles 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Glowing Metal 


A Story of the Awakening 


N THE gloomy, shadowy shed, where the fumes 

crawled upward and men with bared torsos 

worked, he was called the Baby Giant. From 

the sputtering furnace which opened at in- 
tervals to pour streams of molten metal into the 
ladles, he and his fellows carried their shining, 
shimmering burdens to the rows of molds to dump 
them, and return again. They worked pantingly 
in the heat and spoke but little; and life was 
an unending round of awakening when the first 
whistle blew, trying to be on time at the gate, and 
waiting for the whistle which told them that the 
day’s work was again done. 


\ THEN dainty visitors, awed by the sight of those 

great naked muscles, passed through the shops 
with skirts gathered nervously around their legs, the 
Baby Giant exhibited neither surprise nor confu- 
sion at being pointed out with more or less open 
nudges as one of the curiosities of his craft. Once 
a woman, watching him walk springily with his end 
of the huge, glowing pot, and noting the erect poise 
of his head and the heavy mat of coarse, strong hair, 
had said: “Tubal Cain, reincarnated.” For a long 
time he had wondered whether it was intended for 
an insult, and also, vaguely, if there was some other 
iron molder by the name of Cain. Did the other 
work, as he worked, in a foundty and did he belong 
to the union? What was that word “reincarnated”? 
George Cain had never heard it before and in time 
forgot it. 

He was a child of the foundries. He knew no 
other life. He could remember as far back as the 
orphan asylum, and _ also, 
dimly, the day when Casey, 
who once was a foreman, 
had adopted him to satisfy 
the hungry heart of the 
plain, fat, homely, and 
tender Bridget Casey, his 
wife. Casey was caught by 
the overturned ladle which 
the crane had dropped in 
the steel works, when he, 
the Baby Giant, was but 
nine years old. There was 
no burial. Merely another 
coating of metal on the 
floor. His four years of 
schooling came to an end 
on that day, for he must 
work to aid the fat, home- 
ly, and tender-hearted fos- 
ter-mother. At twenty-four 
years of age he could not 
think of her—ten years 
dead—without a gush of 
hot tears, which, coupled 
with trembling lips, were 
identical in appearance 
with those he shed when 
he fought. 





ONG since, men had 

4 learned to avoid him 
when tempest clouds low- 
ered across his ingenuous 
face. Once, decoyed into 
a hall where workmen con- 
gregated, he had come into 
collision with a pugilist in 
a most sensational way. 
The Troy Tiger, whose op- 
ponent had proved a fail- 
ure in the first clash of 
flying fists, had sneered at 
his fallen foe, and the Baby 
Giant, carried away by 
temper from an_ habitual 
reticence, had voiced his 
disgust as he started for 
the door. The Troy Tiger 
shouted something at him 
to which he hotly replied, 
and—before he knew it he 
had with one sweeping 
clutch stripped his coat, vest, and shirt and climbed 
into the ring. 

Buffeted right and left and fronted by a living 


fury, the Troy Tiger went down bathed in red, the 


world whirling dizzily in the terrible onrush of a 


face which cried as it came. How he got out the 


Baby Giant never knew. The iron molders shouted 
with delight and tried to raise him upon their shoul 
ders till he struck right and left; and then, sullenly 


A distinguished pugilistic 


By ROY NORTON 


savage, he went to his tiny room alone, heedless of 
his secant hurts. 

Ilis fellows gazed with envy when sporting re- 
porters and a distinguished pugilistic manager 
sought him on the following day, in the very gloom 
of the molding room and with the superintendent’s 
permission. 

“Get out!” he roared to them all. “Get out! If 
you don’t let me alone I’ll—” end he would have 
struck the man with the double watch-chain, dia- 
mond stud, and silk hat, had not they crowded in 
on him too closely, to prevent the delivery of the 
blow. When his warmest friend remonstrated he 
stood silent. 

“Geordie, lad,” the friend said in his uncouth way, 
“don’t ye see what it means? Ye’ll lick them all. 
Ye'll be a world’s champeun. Ye’ll have money, an’ 
own saloons, an’—the wimmen will kneel to ye!” 


ERHAPS it was the thought of the saloons, for 
which he had a natural distaste, or the bepainted 
women, whoin he loathed, that directed his answer. 
“T’ll have none of them,” he said. ‘Get out!” 
And they, disgusted that such a glorious phys- 
ical thing should disdain such an honorable and 
distinguished career as prize-fighting—in their 
minds — offered, left him after deciding that he 
was a fool. To his friend that night he admitted, 
by way of apology, that he didn’t have the’ heart. 
He voiced his thoughts as if ashamed of his words. 





“Timmy,” he said, “Ill tell you what Tl tell no 


other. I couldn’t bear to hurt a man who'd done 
me no harm. I licked that Troy Tiger because he 
called me a name I don’t stand for, though the only 


mother I ever had was Bridget Casey. We'll talk 
no more of it, lad—we'll talk no more.” 

And that was final. 

At twenty-five there came to him his first gleam 
of another and softer world than that where cyclo- 


of a Baby Giant and the Consequences Which Followed 


pean muscle and thew were the standards of worth 
The thrift of his foster-mother and his cleanly 
habits had enabled him to amass a fortune of some 
few hundred dollars, which he kept secreted ‘neath 
the floor of his shabby room. In a sudden fit of 
extravagance he arose from the penurious elemental 
thing and bought the first tailor-made suit he ever 
owned. He derived no satisfaction from the tailor's 
Hattering remarks on his physical form, and when 
first he donned the suit felt overly dressed and lost 
his buoyant’ independence of motion; but in his new 
habiliment he was worth looking at. 


f S IF to tempt him from his old seclusions and 

lonely pleasures, dn acquaintance of his—the 
chief clerk in the shoe-shop where he bought his 
shoes—stopped him on the street and engaged him 
in conversation. The conversation led to the ad- 
vantages of a boarding-house, and, timorously, as 
if associating with those who wore clean clothes 
throughout the day was something far above his own 
social status, he accepted an invitation to dinner, 
Ife did not know then, nor till a year had passed 
that he had fallen under the discriminating eye of 
Madge Carpenter, and that his introduction merely 
decided a silly boarding-house bet, in which the shoe 
clerk won. 

Oncé launched in this new environment, he began 
to watch those about him who lived in this unknown 
world. There were refinements of which he had not 
dreamed. He learned that one must not eat with a 
knife, and that fingers, though more convenient, are 
not as refined as forks. To lift the hat: to be less 
careless in personal attire; 
to stand when women en- 
ter a room; to speak soft- 
ly and to hold the tongue 
when need be, were ac- 
complishments that came 
slowly, and whose acquire- 
ment, in time, lifted him 
above the derisive notice 
of those who lived in the 
same place. 

Madge ~penter worked 
in a cloak store, and was 
from the outset, to him, 
the most beautiful thing 
that had ever existed. At 
first he was the butt of her 
jokes. At last he was her 
most interesting study, and, 
the trifler being caught, she 
fell before his earnest and 
clumsy eloquence. 

“Youre going to marry 
me,” he said one night, 
nearly a year after they 
had sat opposite each other 
at the table. 


‘HE laughed, but nerv- 
7 ously. There was some- 
thing so positive in the 
assertion when it was passed 
between such determined 
lips. Quite suddenly she 
looked at him from a new 
viewpoint. Why not? He 
had mone y—so much he 
had artlessly told her. He 
was a superb animal. Prop- 
erly handled he might be- 
come something. She was 
tired of working as a shop 
girl. She wanted some one 
of strength to stand between 
her and all that hard future 
wherein was nothing but 
the shop. He repeated his 
assertion, more doggedly, 
coupled with a question. 
“Yowre goin’ to marry 
me. <Ain’t you?” he said, 


manager sought him on the following day, in the very gloom of the molding room and she, fearing that he 


would accept no rebuff, 
and not daring to trifle with him as women do trifle 
when being asked to mate, accepted. 

The first occasion on which he had ever missed @ 
day’s work, or asked for a lay-off, was when he took 
time to marry the girl who to him represented all the 
refinement, grace, and beauty of the world. So long 
had he been accustomed to wearing a tailor-made 

\it that he was no longer conscious of it on that 
day when he escorted her to the minister’s house 
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where the ceremony was performed; but the ride in 
the cab was a distinct novelty. Ile examined the 
cushions as they drove along and _ studied the in- 
genuity of the door-catch. He was surprised that 
the fare was so small, having been convinced from 
his boyhood that none but the rich or extravagant 
ever indulged in such riot of luxury. Outwardly, 
being repressed, he displayed nothing of this new 
emotion, and his bride, looking at him with a calm, 
appraising eye, admitted exultantly 
that he was by far the handsomest 
and most presentable man she had 
ever seen. ‘l'o that extent her judg- 
ment was good, for his face was 
clean-cut and resolute, although per- 
haps too grave for one of his years, 
and a wedding day. 


a. went to Atlantic City for 
a week, and she, having had 
insufficient time to forget frugality, 
made the arrangements for board at 
a place well within their means. 
For him it was a week of wildest 
revel; for her one of constant admi- 
ration. Unable to swim herself, she 
found a sense of security in the ease 
with which he carried her out to the 
float, and that he was accepted as 
the most splendid physical thing in 
all that riot of form gave her a self- 
complacent sense of gratification. 
That he could outswim all others, 
and was more daring than a life- 
saver on that day when another 
swimmer was seized with cramps, 
lifted him for the moment above 
his illiteracy, of which she had al- 
ready grown painfully conscious; 
and that he was her devoted slave 
gave her hope for his development. 
lhat the man he saved was a banker 
appealed to her sense of romance; 
to him it meant nothing. 


\ THEN they returned to Jersey 

City where they were to estab- 
lish their home, her plans had al- 
ready taken embryonic form. She 
had discovered that she could do 
anything with him, though with 
every other human being he was 
determined|, independent to the 
point of obstinacy. The home itself 
aided her, for to him it was a palace 
beyond compare in which, for weeks, 
he trod lightly as though fearing 
that his heavy bulk would disjoint 
it, or bring shattering to the floor 
some of the cheap instalment bric-i- 
brace with which she had equipped 
it. He had no knowledge of real- 
ities when it came to a house. The 
cheap gilt parlor suite with its red plush upholstery, 
the gilt frames of “real oil paintings” from auction 
houses, the multitude of junk from the five-and- 
ten-cent counters, were all real and all beautiful. 
Carried away by the home-fitting intoxication, she 
had invested the greater part of his hard-grown 
fortune before she paused to caleulate; then, hav- 
ing still a sense of thrift, she put the balance in a 
Savings bank. 

Tn less than three months after they were mar- 
ried she began her second campaign, which was for 
his education. 

“Go to night school?’ he asked wonderingly. 
“What for‘ I can read and write and do all the 
hgurin’ I have to. What’s the use? Ain’t it enough 
to work in the daytimes? When it gets night | 
want to be here—” and then, half-abashed—‘with 
you. 

_ “But, my dear,” she insisted, “you don’t seem to 
Know that vou don’t talk correct.” 


H.* ALMOST lapsed into a sullen mood, as if 
-* sensing, dumbly, that she was finding fault 
with him for his imperfections. For the first time 
he went to his rest and tossed on his bed for hours, 
striving ta master this problem and to discern 
whether or not the future was all to be as roseate 
as he, in stupid bliss, had coneeived. She had been 
asleep for hours, oblivious to his torment, when he 
awoke her. 

“T’ve decided to go,” he said, 
school. 


She 


-to go to night 
[ promise!” 

murmured a petulant, sleepy reply and turned 
back to her interrupted rest Until dawn he won- 
dered at it—this new phase of temperament and 
ambition; but could not avoid the conclusion that 
she was ashamed of him and that naught but study 
would keep the thread and woof of their domestic 
happiness together. Ile had cooked his breakfast 
and gone—as usual—that morning before she awoke; 
but when night came was home with his regular 
promptitude 


Collier’s 


“T’ve found the place,” he said. 
way home. Paid down the bills and am goin’, to- 
night. The professor said he’d get me them books.” 

That was all. Before she had cleared away the 
dishes he was gone, grave, determined, and essaying 
his new work as doggedly as he did everything else 
in life that was difficult. Night after night he 
worked laboriously at this new task, long after she 
had gone to bed. His brows took on a new line of 


“Stopped on the 





The Baby Giant caught him deftly, lifted him up, and pinned him to the wall 


thought, his eyes gained a new depth, and he was 
undergoing a subtle change which she, frivolous 
and gratified, did not perceive. She did not know 
the humiliation a grown man of such noticeable 
physique must endure when studying with scores of 
children far younger than himself. Nor did she ap- 
preciate the trials of the untrained mind in grasping 
problems, in even the mere ability to concentrate. 


N THE new leisure of her married life and the 

unmerited indulgence of her giant husband, Madge 
Cain lolled idly most of the day, reading a class of 
literature wherein the heroines were such as she pic- 
tured herself and the heroes of a different status 
from her husband. They were ever immaculate; 
but he came home at night with overalls stained 
and burned, with a smudged cap pulled low over his 
smudged brows, and with hands that no manicuring 
could make other than those representative of hard 
labor. Slowly and gradually she began to chafe at 
these discrepancies. Sat and watched him and 
chafed, when he, with the same coarse hands thrust 
through ruffled hair, leaned over his books trying to 
master their contents. The hard physical work of 
the days and hard mental studies of the nights were 
telling upon him; but already his anxiety to learn 
had earried him far from the children’s class. 


( a THE day she was “over in the city” she met 
the banker her husband had saved on the street, 
and he, Klattered 
by the recognition, she spoke to him and then thi 
idea was born. With a directness that was ingenu 
ous, she asked him to get her husband a position in 
the bank. The banker looked perturbed. Tis re col 
lection of the athlete who had dragged him from the 
undertow was that his rescuer was illiterate. 
education ?” he asked 


remembering her, lifted his hat. 


“Is he qualified by—er—by 1s 

“Tlim? Why, I should she declared 
“TTe’s finely educated and—he’s honest! He’s worked 
one place all his life, but they don’t know he’ 
educated.” 


Say —so!”’ 
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She gave the name of the foundry. The foundry 
superintendent had to look George Cain up on the 
books to know that such a man existed when he 
received, some weeks later, a letter from the bank 
asking what character the man possessed. The 
superintendent went out through the shops to iden- 
tify this molder for whom a bank asked, and, being 
in a hurry, wrote across the back of the letter: “Been 
here twelve years. Never lost a day with exception 
of time married. Character good so 
far as we know,” and_ hurriedly 
mailed it, pausing only to wonder 
what the splendid young animal had 
done to cause a bank to inquire re- 
garding his record. 

Madge Cain was deliriously happy 
when the letter came from the 
banker, offering her husband a posi- 
tion in a small branch of the insti- 
tution if he could qualify. 


[HE Baby Giant stared at the 
letter with frowning brows. 

“Tt’s not in my line,” he declared. 
“What did they send this to me 
for? Must be a mistake.” 

She nestled in his lap and gave 
him the secret. Still he rebelled. 
Once more he was timorous. Banks 
were known to him as awesome 
places where immaculately dressed 
and austere young men took his sav- 
ings-book without a word, counted 
his few dollars “put aside for a rainy 
day,” threw back the book disdain- 
fully, and said: “Step on, please!” 

His wife had learned the efficacy 
of pouting lips and tearful eyes. 
These, used as her last argument, 
won. The next day the foundry 
foreman accepted his resignation, 
wondering, as the superintendent 
had, what had happened. 


H= HAD donned his “Sunday 
clothes” and presented himself 
at the bank with his letter, where 
the manager, a cold, precise, over- 
bred varsity men, who rebelled be- 
cause he had not been born with 
money, stared him out of counte- 
nance, impressed him with his own 
importance, and then, as if throwing 
a bone to a dog, told him to report 
at nine o’clock on the following 
morning. 

A terrible week passed in tlfis new 
environment. He was a teller’s as- 
sistant, where nothing beyond accu- 
racy in addition was required. He 
drew his pay on Saturday afternoon, 
and for the first time comprehended 
that the men with starched collars 
behind the formidable bars of brass drew less money 
than the men with overalls. He would have rebelled 
openly save for his wife’s delight. He sighed heavily, 
shook his head, and earried the envelope home for 
her approval. 

“Never mind,” she purred comfortingly; “in a 
year or so you'll be the main guy at the window, and 
then you'll get a lot more. It’s fine to be in a bank. 
We've got to move over to New York and forget all 
They 


about these folks we’ve known over here. 
don’t be in our set any more.” 

[lis books were unread that night, although he 
dutifully strove to wade into their meaning. He 
read whole 
chanieally, without 
sometimes awoke from his trance to wonder at his 
own misery. Something in her words troubled him. 
That sentiment, “our set.” Where had she got that / 
IIlad Madge changed? What were her social ambi- 


tions leading to? 


paragrapl.s over and over again me- 
grasping their portent, and 


NEVITABLY they led to the apartment in the 

Bronx, where there was a marble entrance, a few 
eolored servants, and the constant necessity for close 
retrenchment to make ends meet. It took all the 
money trom the savings bank, and a hew indebted 
ness at the instalment house, for more ashy furni 
ture which their new station, according to his wife’ 
She made ne 


ideas, demanded. friends, of some of 
whom he stood in awe. Once in a while they enter 
tained. Once a month she invited 

theater, and that meant a dress-suit. He could not 


appreciate how well it adorned him, or that it was 


some one t the 


a necessity in “their set.” He was uncomfortable 
in it at first, but in time learned to bear it. In 
sidiously they entered into debt. Now it was the 
deferment of the instalment, now it was but partial 
payment to the corner butcher. 

“Never mind,” his wife said, when he mildly ex- 
postulated; “you’ll soon get a raise, dearie,” and he 
tudies, which he now 
death of his wife’s 


Frew more haggard over his 
? 


pursued with some zest. The 
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aunt and a small bequest freed them from debt and 
left a small sum in the bank. Now, when he expos- 
tulated, she told him in no uncertain terms that as 
the money was her own she was the one who should 
dictate its expenditure, a fact which he was com- 
pelled to admit. 

At the end of a year he was made a teller. In 
his purely clerical capacity he had succeeded, with 
effort, in avoiding any serious blunders and had 
really grown more adept in his additions. The in- 
crease of salary was sutticient, so that he could look 
forward with some faint hope of another savings 
account, and the purchase of books which his ad- 
vance in study had necessitated. Madge was over- 
joyed. By the same old insidious method she 
increased their expenses. Most of the expense was 
personal, which he could not fight against. She 
bought more expensive gowns, she was no longer 
contented with bargain sale hats, and envied her 
neighbor’s furs. The simplicity of necessity which 
had given her an air of good breeding gave way to 
the frippery of exaggerated fashion, which made her 
look cheap. In her attempt to be precise she had 
assumed a fictitious method of conversation; also, 
her assumption of station sometimes included but a 
half-truth. She affected an air of erudition on all 
things, discussing with ease the latest opera, which 
she had never seen, the horse show, which she had 
never visited. Quite frequently, when the Baby 
Giant, worn and worried, returned home and some of 
her friends were present, she greeted him effusively, 
saying: “Well, dearie, how are things down at 
the bank?” as if the whole institution was loaded 
upon his shoulders. When the directory man came 
to her door, she gave her husband’s occupation 
as “banker,” and developed her social status to 
the point where she accepted the adulation of 
flunkeys. Her name, from “Margaret” it became 
“Marguerite” on her cards. 


Collier’s 


He, vainly struggling with brains which could not 
be clerical, found his new position harder than he 
had anticipated. He could never become accus- 
tomed to the bars of brass that hedged him in from 
all that outer world where the air swept free. The 
foundry had given him the hard physical outcharge 
of his great muscles, and he had gloried in that 
strength. The debts had come again to harass him, 
and the whole environment of fiction was being 
ground into his big heart. He made mistakes, quite 
serious—one—two—three—and each time was called 
into the office of the manager, who delighted in dis- 
playing to his inferiors what he considered his supe- 
rior line of wit and satire. Finally, on that day of 
the fourth blunder, he showed his fine culture and 
breeding by paring his finger nails when he called 
the trembling teller down. 

“They say you came here from an iron foundry,” 
he said, without looking at the worried face above 
him. ‘The iron business doesn’t seem to have died 
since you stopped carrying ladles, and if you make 
another bull like that of to-day it’s probable the 
banking business will experiment and see whether it 
can exist after you're fired.” 


NEORGE CAIN’S face turned white, then livid. 
He walked out, knowing that he was a failure in 
this eminently high clerical line. Dazed by the 
threat of discharge, he took the stifling subway home, 
and his head felt awhirl when he entered his apart- 
ment. His wife, in a new silk gown of gorgeous 
design, was entertaining, although in his pocket was 
the unpaid grocer’s bill. 

“How are things at the bank, dearie?” she ques- 
tioned, giving him a stage kiss for the benefit of her 
friends, and then, before he could answer, she 
launched into an effective discussion of a banker’s 
woes when business was bad. 

Ile went to his room as soon as he dared, still be- 


wildered with his troubles. When he came to the 
dinner table, most of whose viands were not paid 
for, he dropped into his chair. Madge stil] Wore 
the gown. He looked across at it, his interest 
aroused. 

“New?” he questioned. 

“Certainly,” she answered, without the softness of 
voice that she assumed in public intonation, “Cer. 
tainly! You don’t expect me to go round like ‘ 
frump beeause you don’t get no more salary, ds 
you ¢” 

“No more salary.” Somehow the words gave him 
a new thought. The falsity of speech, which he, by 
hard effort, had overcome, jarred on him for the first 
time. “We can’t afford it,” he remonstrated, looking 
at his plate. 

“You could if you wanted to ask ’em for more 
money,” she asserted, and his face darkened when he 
thought of the precise manager’s threat of discharge, 
He was unconscious that her voice was trailing along 
in a declaration that she had to keep up appear 
ances for the benefit of “their set,” and also that 
she was reproaching him for his inability to ae. 
quire or earn as much money as other men. His 
very silence aggravated and stimulated her to fur- 
ther complaint. 

“What if we do get in debt?” she asked belliger- 
ently. “Better men than you have gone into bank. 
ruptey when they got in bad. It pays. You don’t 
understand these things. I’ve been thinking them 
over. You never think. Only last month the presi- 
dent of a big bank went into insolvency and this 
week he’s down at the Madison Square flower show 
in his bubble. They don’t think none the less of him, 
and he was president. You’re nothing but a teller 
and—” she hesitated in her wrath for a moment, 
and then, in a hysterical burst of tears, got up from 
the table and ran toward her room, finishing as she 


slammed the door—‘“‘a fool!” (Continued on page 2% 


My Montana Homestead 


The School-Teacher at Big Breezes Strikes Into the Wilderness to Find a Farm 


AST spring they began to talk of a railroad in 
the Big Hole Basin, and some Eastern men 
came out to hold mass-meetings and to con- 
vinee the people that they were living in 

outer darkness as far as civilization and business 
were concerned. 

Land in the Basin which sold for from seven to 
ten dollars an acre, they told us, would rise to fifteen 
or twenty dollars when the railroad was built; hay, 
which brought five dollars a ton, could be sold for 
ten or fifteen. They also pointed out that cattle 
could be shipped directly to market without the 
seven days’ drive to a railroad, by which they lost 
from eighty to a hundred pounds in shrinkage. Be- 
sides, the Basin with its shining mountains and 
mineral hot springs promised to become one of the 
leading summer resorts of the United States. 

No wonder the ranchers were convinced and rose 
as one man to promise a dollar for every acre of land 
in their ranches. After this, they began to talk of 
the railroad as a sure thing, and all the big land- 
owners who had a brother or a cousin back East sat 
down and wrote for him to come to the Big Hole, 
take up some land and get rich quick. All of the 
ranch hands, too, began to “look around.” But there 
were no real good claims left; either they had no 
water on them, or they were way up in the forest 
reservation, among the foot-hills of 


By MARIAN DAINE 


I went to the forest ranger to ask about that land, 
and found that seven others had visited him that 
week on the same errand. They had all been men, 
and were coming back to make application after 
they had taken another look at the land. “But they 
haven’t come yet,’ continued the forester, “so the 
claim is still open. But I tell you, the best and 
easiest way for you to get a ranch is to marry one 
of these twenty bachelors around here who own hun- 
dreds of acres and are just hungering to have a little 
woman like you around the place.” 

I told him that the idea of marrying one of those 
bachelor ranchers did not appeal to me in the least. 

“Well,” he continued, handing me an application 
blank, “you know what you’re up against. Home- 
steading isn’t what it used to be. One night every 
six months isn’t enough. Now, that man John- 
son, who owns twenty-four hundred acres of good 
hay land over there in the Snake country, gave a 
contract onee for a cabin with a stove in it. He 
didn’t see that homestead but once in those five 
years, and that was one night when he was on his 
road to a sawmill and took his horse in there to keep 
from freezing. He didn’t even know it was his own 


eabin, and spent the night swearing at the an who 
thought he would deceive Uncle Sam by having a 
stovepipe sticking out of the roof when there was no 
stove in the cabin. 

“Now, it’s all different. Teachers’ generally spend 
their summers on their claims and make a trip 
Christmas to stay two or three days. Those who can 
count only one night every six months generally get 
left. When proving up time comes Uncle Sam 
gives them the slip.” 

Somehow, the more I thought of that little home- 
stead the more desirable it seemed, and the less I 
cared to take: any chance of losing it. I had always 
trodden the straight and conventional paths of 
pedagogy, and yet had always ached to own a little 
piece of God’s scenery and open air. So by the 
next Friday afternoon, when I locked up my little 
schoolhouse, I had made up my mind to try a 
night on it. 

It was two miles to the nearest ranch where I 
could borrow a horse, and my horsemanship was still 
in so embryonic a state that I would cling to the 
saddle and lose my breath and my hairpins when the 
horse took a notion to trot. Nevertheless, by five 
o'clock I had passed the last bachelor’s ranch, eight 
miles from town. It looked very forlorn, like a 
neglected haystack in the middle of a field of sage- 





the Bitter Root Mountains, 7,500 
feet above sea-level and a long way 
off from civilization. 

Now, it happened that I was the 
schoolma’am at Big Breezes, the 
scene of all this enthusiasm, and it 
was quite natural that I, too, should 
begin to look around for a home- 
stead. I confided my very worldly 
ambitions to an old lady who lived 
near town, and she promptly “put 
me on” to a little valley with beau- 
tiful scenery that was just twelve 
miles from Big Breezes. Of course, 
that made it eighty miles from 
railroad, but then there was to be 
a railroad through Big Breezes in 
three vei 


rs. 


Acquiring a Ranch by Marriage 


“you can cut seventy ton of 
hav oft oT it easy,” she de- 





vi 





| en 


brush. From there the path be 

ee. gan to ascend, and I rode through 
ae , > a 

% big patches of late snow. The 


trail was rocky and in some places 
almost impassable on account of 
the slide rock. 

I was glad to see the smoke 
coming out of Trapper Frank’s 
cabin, because I was tired and very 
hungry. The old man was sitting 
outside enjoying the last warm- 
ings of the April sun. 


A Little Piece of New Jerusalem 


“JT WAS just about getting sup 

per, schoolma’am. Set down, 
you look all in. Ain’t this been 4 
winter? I’ve lived in the hills 
forty year, and I never seed 80 
much snow before. This place 
was buried fifteen feet; it seemed 
like I was always a-digging and 
a-digging it away from the door. 
But it’s been a fine trapping year; 
them hides out there is worth about 
four hundred and fifty dollars; 








clared, and seventy ton of hay { 
fifteen dollars a ton, with the land 
thrown in. looked good to me, a 
poor schoolma’am, vho had ( 

owned square inch of anything 


The valley ended in a huge towering mountain, and at its base lay a restful little lake and 


they’s wolves and bears and lynxes 


beavers and muskrats an 
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minks, besides all the coyote hides, and even them 
pring five dollars apiece. " 

“Well, here’s supper all ready. 

We sat down at the rough pine board to eat a meal 
of fresh mountain trout, salted venison, potatoes, and 
sour dough bread. And oh, it certainly tasted good! 
While we were eating, I told the old man my 
errand. He did not seem at all surprised ; all of his 
life had been spent principally in the open, sur- 
rounded by all sorts of dangers from wild beasts and 
‘nclement weather. In fact, he assured me that a 
pine bed was the only place to sleep when the weather 
was at all good, and he declared that if I ever slept 
out of doors once, I'd never be contented in a house 
again. ; , 

“It’s a pretty good little piece of hay land,” he 
remarked as he led his horse out to be loaded up, 
“and several fellows has been out looking it over, so 
[ guess it’s best you’re going to take possession.” _ 

The old man then strapped on to his horse a fur 
coat made of wolf-skin, two blankets, a six-shooter, 
a fishing pole, and a generous looking flask of 
whisky. Then we started up the steep path, he lead- 
ing his horse and entertaining me with his strange 
adventures hunting bears and mountain lions on 


” 
’ 


snowshoes. 

We went along for about two miles, and when we 
had climbed about half-way up the scenery the hills 
suddenly opened upon a small level stretch of coun- 
try about a mile long and a quarter of a mile wide. 
The grass had already begun to sprout. Through 
the middle of it flowed a branch of the Big Hole 
River, and dark, fir-clad hills sloped up on either 
side. 

The valley ended in a huge towering mountain 
with a streak of perpetual snow on its summit, and 
at its base lay a restful little lake on which some 
wild ducks were happily swimming about. 

“Well, this is your homestead.” 


Collier’s 


I sat there on my horse and gasped it all in. In 
the pink and gold glory of the setting sun some- 
how it looked to me like a little piece of the New 
Jerusalem come down to nestle there. 

The trapper immediately began to work. He cut 
tir twigs and piled them on the ground. Over these 
he spread the blankets and declared that I’d find 
that the best bed in the world. “Cover up with the 
fur coat, and if you get cold, don’t forget the 
whisky. Put the six-shooter where you can lay your 
hand on it. If you want to fish, go down to the lake; 
it’s better than the river. And, oh yes, here’s a 
little lunch; it'll go down nice with the whisky. 
Now just don’t get frightened, there’s really no 
danger at all.” 

Having delivered these various instructions, he got 
on his horse and started off. I watched him go down 
the trail until he turned the hill and disappeared. 


A Night of Bitter Cold 
\ THEN I realized that I was all alone, the great 


stillness seemed to press in upon me, so I 
turned to the fishing pole and the lake for compan- 
ionship. Somehow, fish seemed very scarce, yet 
kept up the sport until nearly nine o’clock, all the 
time trying to persuade myself that it was great fun. 

Dull twilight darkened into the living blackness of 
night. Though very, very weary, and aching in every 
bone from hard riding, I never once thought of sleep- 
ing. I had never before spent a night in the open, and 
somehow shuddered to think of napping and leaving 
that big hundred and sixty acres of dull aching lone- 
liness all to itself. There was plenty of fuel gath- 
ered up for a fire, but somehow the thought of the fire- 
light illumining my person, and thus displaying my 
existence to this great wilderness, was more frightful 
than the cloudy darkness, which was becoming so 
thick that it seemed almost to clot about me. 

Il put on the fur coat and felt around until my 
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fingers touched the cold steel of the six-shooter. 
Picking it up very gingerly, for it sent creepy feel- 
ings into my fingers, I crawled to a large rock near 
the place where my horse was tied. 
were yelping at the approaching storm, and there 
was a low hollow growling in the distance which 
might have been wolves. 

lL sat there, one hand tremblingly holding the six- 
shooter, the other serving as a prop for my head, 
which seemed strangely light. It was one of those 
sudden April storm nights which the natives say 
come down from the mountains with a crash of wind 
and a swirl of snow, and a temperature that falls 
to goodness knows where. The fur coat could not 
keep out the chill, and it became very hard for me 
to catch my breath. Though frightened, I felt 
strangely exultant, for the call of the coyotes, the 
howl of the wolves, even the wonderful storm were 
all on the hundred and sixty acres of lonely scenery 
that I had taken up. 

I remember noticing the glow of morning show- 
ing through the large flying snowflakes. Then my 
head seemed to rise from my shoulders and to float 
off into space. 

The old trapper found me where I had fallen 
from the large rock. The snow was caked in my 
hair, my veil was frozen to my face, and my skin 
was a strange bluish color. 

When I came to, he was rubbing me with snow 
and emptying the contents of the whisky flask into 
my throat. 

“You poor little tenderfoot,” he was saying, “it 
was a devil of a night for April, ten below, and you 
ain’t used to this altitude neither. Now, Ill take 
you down to Mrs. Smith’s ranch.” 

I was still entirely limp, but he picked me up and 
very tenderly laid me across my saddle and strapped 
me firmly on. Then, leading both the horses, he 
started down the trail. 


Some coyotes 


Chicago’s Melting Pot 


More Miles of Halsted Street Below the Haymarket— Hull House and Its Meaning 


Vumber two of Miss Wyatt’s three articles about 

Halsted Street, Chicago’s twenty-seven - mile-long 
highway that begins at the lake front and ends on 
the prairie, appears below. It carries the reader among 
the “problem people” of the city, the wnassimilated. 
In the issue of August 20 appeared the first of Miss 
Wyatt’s studies, “The Street of Little Trades.’ “Bubbly 
Creek and Beyond,” the last of the three, will de- 
scribe the stockyards; it will be printed neat week. 


EYOND the Haymarket motley walls of 

shabby and disreputable houses—quick-lunch 

restaurants, saloons, and pawn-shops—give 

character to Halsted Street. On the pave- 
ments, Jewish brokers are setting to rights the over- 
coats and evening dress, blown by the winter wind 
this morning, that perhaps so short a while ago as 
last night were kept with all care. 


Sons of Odysseus and Their Joys 


THE windows display old rifles and revolvers, old 
chased watches, violins, banjos and accordions 
and harmonicas. There are few signs that any 
woman has been here to forego, in some financial 
strait, a cherished possession. But nevertheless you 
will sometimes notice a woman’s watch, or a silver 
brooch, or a black-enamel locket with a small gold 
spray of flowers. You are glad the silence of things 
of artifice, and not of nature, will 
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of shame that there should be in existence human 
beings whose experience and opportunities can have 
given them so degraded a sense of life. 

Past these cheaper places of amusement the 
patrons of the family theaters throng to fil] the 
Academy or the Bijou with audiences intensely ap- 
preciative of the peculiar stamp of absorbing, domes- 
tic melodrama they demand—‘“From Rags to Riches,” 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom,” or “Iluman Hearts.” A 
hum of pleasure fills these audiences when the heroine 
does the ironing for a tired hostess. The blacksmith 
hero is wildly applauded for flinging out his brawny 
arm in protection of a crippled bootblack. As for 
the villain, he is not only hissed, but if he does very 
well and sneeringly, is called back to be hissed. One 
actor I saw once.at the Bijou, after a minute or two 
of such an ovation, left the stage laughing and wav- 
ing his hand at a house given over to an orgy of de- 
lighted disapproval. 

The family theaters are on the border of the Greek- 
Italian neighborhood. On either hand now there 
are Greek restaurants and Greek saloons and Greek 
groceries and wine-shops. Among the passers-by you 
observe the straight noses and large, beautiful, clear 


eyes of the descendants of Ulysses, incongruously but 
picturesquely dressed in slouch felt hats and sweaters, 
unfamiliar sojourners in this city of the plain where 
they keep most wonderfully as alien guest-friends 
the very character of their great classic ancestor of 
lively poetic outline. They, too, according to local 
fame, are godlike in manner, handsome in appear- 
ance, capital actors, devoted to narration of the 
glories of the past, conceited, patriotic, and wily. 
And they, too, like the reverent Odysseus, are sin- 
cere believers in religious observance. On the Eas- 
ter week of their calendar, a large procession of 
Greeks, who have stood fasting in the cathedral 
since daybreak, carries the image of the body of 
the Lord around the city. 


Tinsel Joys and Griefs of the Italians 


T WAS once my good fortune to see them march- 

ing here late on a dark, windy, stormy Good 
Friday night—a long, bareheaded procession of sur- 
pliced priests, little scarlet-robed acolytes, and dark- 
clad laymen, all beaten by the rain and splendidly 
shadowed and lighted along the black hall of the 
street by the white candles they carried and by the 
gusty glow of high torches of crimson fire. Their 
faces were pale with the fasting and the standing. 
and every one was still as they passed, even the 
crowds walking beside them along 





forever keep the story of the sale 
or loss of that small dignity, maybe 
for some hard-driven girl in the 
hotorious lodgings of ill-fame in 
this part of the city. 

The penny arcades and the five- 
cent theaters of moving pictures 
ure close together here. In_ the 
evening, phonographs clank and 
scream before them on the pave- 
ents and barkers call their 
attractions. Some of these kineto- 
scopes represent the familiar sub- 
jects of moving trains with comic 





characters speeding in alarm. be- 
lore them. or “Everybody Works 
But Father,” with father suddenly 
beaten out of the carpet or washed 
out of the washing, or other ex- 
pressions of that sort of 
pletely harmless and 
light-hearted fooling of which 
every normally constituted nature 
probably likes at least a_ little. 
Others of these moving pictures 


com- 


senseless, 








the wet pavements. 
The religious rites of their Ital- 
ian neighbors have a more social, 


simple, and intimate tone. In the 
summer, in a little open court 
where a condemned building has 
been torn down, they contrive, 
with a canopy of green boughs 
and long draped garlands of pink 
and white tissuc paper roses, the 
Shrine of the Virgin for the Feast 
of the Assumption. Sicilian and 


Neapolitan women, with bright 


flowered, yellow and magenta 
shawls aml their best beads, bring 
out chairs and sit gossiping along 
the sidewalk before the shrine in 
the evening. Bands march the 


street playing “Santa Lucia” and 
“Francesca”; and the babies creep 
and tumble almost into the altar 








make an appeal so debased that 


they can only fill you with a sense 


In the region of the penny arcades,— heralded by Yiddish signs 


of the friendly, approachabl little 
Virgin in her tawdry. hallowed 
recess behind he -*. nverging line : 
of white tapers. W hoever said “Ta- 
miliarity breeds contempt” could 
never have had an opportunity of 








seeing the dignity of one of these shabby street 
shrines, so simply and sincerely revered, without 
one touch of either worldly pretense or worldly 
shamefacedness. 

The Italian colony here is very closely packed in 
housing almost unbelievably bad, and showing, as 
canon walls show the natural history of the ground, 
the growth of the city in the ragged strata of the one- 
story frame cottages, the cottages lifted up a story 
so that a shop can be wedged in underneath, the 
two-story brick business buildings, and the higher 
brick tenements. But most of the tenements are 
low and old, built with frame siding, and jammed 
in behind each other, inside the squares and along 
the alleys in a close network connected by dark gal- 
leries and bridges and passageways and outer stairs. 
Toward six o’clock at certain seasons of the year 
you meet for a mile southward women carrying on 
their erect heads enormous piles of work from the 
Jewish contractors’ shops in the middleman Ghetto 
below. Such great piles of work, carried along 
pavements and on street-car platforms, are the only 
outer sign you will ever see of the mute, grinding 
home industries, fur-sewing, candy-filling, flower- 
making, and garment-finishing, the sweated indus- 
tries honeycombing Chicago and buried alive in the 
depths and alleys of the city streets behind these 
Italian groceries, Bohemian tobacco-stores, and in- 
numerable close-packed shops of Greeks and Russian 
Jews, and above the narrow, blue-walled entries and 
crowded signs of dressmakers and midwives and 
card-readers and fortune-tellers. 


The Street’s Unmeasured Strength 


[HE slow gait of these sweated workers is en- 
tirely different from that of the great home- 
coming procession from the factories. Once, in this 
part of town, on a luminous, dusty evening in a be- 
lated spring, I chanced to look out of a second-story 
window up the street just as the five o’clock whistles 
blew, and the young girls and young men, from as 
far as the eye could see, came out one by one at 
first, and then in multitudes along the sidewalks 
through their roadway of the little trades and great 
trades. The concourse of home-bound drays and 
rag-carts, an occasional unhitched teaming 
led by the driver, and the trolleys with men and 
women standing on the car-steps and bulging over 
the platforms, were all moving in the same direc- 
tion. Along the wainscot of the multitudinous shops 
on either side many faces looked from the windows. 
But none looked at anything except the tremendous 
stream of youth sweeping along on its way to the im- 
mediate countless tenements, to futures unknown, 
and to shores undreamed. In this crowded evening 
hour nothing will strike you more forcibly than the 


horse 


Collier’s 

















A line of quick-lunch restaurants, saloons, and pawn-shops 


strength the street gives forth. That strength is given 
and given and given again, with no withholding as the 
strength of the ground is given in a hundred forms of 
growth. Sons and daughters and sisters and brothers, 
eager with all the pulses of their youth for other 
things and for wider horizons, give their earnings to 
their mothers, the mothers give their last vitality for 
their children, and the fathers early age with toil for 
all the rest. Friend gives to friend: and no house is 
so poor but it ean help an alien in misfortune. 

In the midst of this crowded part of the city, in 
the center of the Greek-Italian neighborhood, stand 
the many brick dormers of the block of the buildings 
of Hull House. You cross habitually in your days 
thresholds severally laid for some particular educa- 
tional principle, some especial commercial or indus- 
trial purpose, or for some one ecclesiastical or domes- 
tic or mission ideal. A house so firmly founded 
and so widely branching in its manifestation, and 
vet so simple in its structure, could be the crea- 
tion of no force but that of a sincere and vital 
inspiration; and it is with the repose you expe- 
rience in the presence of the work of a 
and vital inspiration that you can rest in this 
distinguished hospitality for a broad, varied civic 
intercourse. Every kind of person comes to Hull 
Ilouse—ambassadors and Sunday-school teachers 
and carters and golf champions and stenographers 
and bambini and royalty and lady managers and rags- 
and-old-iron men and presidents and tramps and 
manufacturers; followers of the faith of the Koran 
and of the New Testament and of the Mosaic law; 
members of the congregation of Karl Marx or 


sincere 


Henry George or the circle of Tchaikowsky; people 
with an odd and even snippy air of exclusively pn 
lightened humanitarianism, and people who want all 
the enriching light that existence and fire of mortal 
fate and knowledge in existence can show to then 
upon their way before the darkness of the last porn 
mystery. For that light may fall from one faith a 
another, or from no faith nor philosophy at all, but 
by the sight of the dropping of an apple, op the 
chance neighborhood reports of some man struggling 
in the jaws of death because he waited to let the 
father of a family crawl out of a scalding boiler 
before him. You can hardly come to this square 
grown from the wish for a wider understanding of 
human life, without the deep recollection of Lincoly 
Whitman, and Turgenef, and that strong impulse 
of painful candor to myriad intelligences and to all 
creatures that gives the words of these men their 
profoundly abiding powen You ean hardly leave 
Hull House without thinking that beyond all bigs 
and all parties and all races, the might of the 
fect truth about human existence remains. 

The foree of sectarian religion as it appears jn 
daily living will strike you sharply as you go hy 
the block of Hull House buildings, between the shops 
of the Ghetto, among signs in Arabie jutting jp- 
numerably from the low-roofed houses, and between 
sidewalk stalls and counters heaped and lined with 
clothing. Nowhere else on the street, not even ip 
the faces of the Sisters of Charity, has a faith x 
deeply implanted its outer mark on personality as 
on the older generation of orthodox Jews and Jevy- 
esses you meet here. 


per- 


Those Who Watch the Procession 

B Y THE rag-shops and at the apartment entries 

» sit still-faced, heavily wrinkled old women with 
wigs, and large old men, beautifully patriarchal 
with muzhik caps—men very likely cruel to their 
wives and harsh and close-fisted with their chil- 
dren, but to the outer eye so much more like the 
revered fairy-tale type of eld, expressed by the hon- 
ored forms, say, of Nathan der Weise or of Santa 
Claus, than any Illinoisan or Yankee may ever expect 
to become. And let it not for a moment be supposed 
that the enclosing life of the Ghetto and the sharply 
defined customs of its men and women imply the in- 
tellectual enclosure and confinement that a passing 
observation might possibly attribute. If a competi- 
tive examination should be universally required in 
the most important contemporary history, the histor 
of the war for civilization in Russia, doubtless the 
knowledge of the combined heads of American uni- 
versities would rank below the information of the 
patriarchal junkmen and the black-wigged women 
sitting by the rag-shops on the pavements here. 
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N OLD-TIME patrolman of Spokane, Wash 


ington, objected to the fact that “the 

women got to poking their noses around 

the city prison.” The harsh treatment 
accorded a girl who was taken suddenly insane and 
carried there was the cause of the women’s investi- 
gation. The result was a battle. This city prison 
had no matron; after a long, hard campaign the 
Spokane women, led by Mrs. Laura House, suc- 
ceeded in having three matrons on eight-hour shifts 
appointed. 

Seattered through the town of McGregor, Iowa, 
were many drinking fountains having cups on 
chains. The Ladies’ Civic Improvement Club set 
to work and gave a series of market-day sales. With 
the proceeds they bought sanitary drinking cups for 
all the city fountains. 

The “wash-lady” of our Southern States is usu- 
ally colored, and the washing is done in her home, 
in a negro district. This fact is said to be a menace 
to the whites, for it means the carrying of disease, 
especially tuberculosis. With this in mind, the At 
lanta Woman’s Club, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Hamilton Douglass, a graduate of the Ann Arbor 
Law School, is investigating the homes of washer- 


women and house servants, hunting down danger 
and teaching sanitation. 

These are only three instances among hundreds 
of the public housekeeping being done by American 
women who find that housekeeping begins at home, 
but does not end there. 

Nf RS. ELLA EFLAGG YO NG j the resident 
* of the National Educational Association 
When her name was first mentioned for this office 
her most loyal supporters shook their head It 
could not be ck ne, the VY Si The N. | \ ( ld 
never stand for a woman president On July 7 the 
vote as cust in Bostor 1 Mrs. Young dete ed 


Lit i i i i os i i 
her rival, President Snyder of the Colorado State 
Normal School, by a vote of 617 to 376, which made 
her the first of her sex to hold the presidency of the 
ussociation. Her first official act was to move for 
the reduction of the rather large annual dues which 
have kept many members of the profession out of the 
association. “This association will never be truly 
democratic, worthy to the utmost of its name, until 
every teacher in the land is able to become an actual 
member of it,” she said. 


_ pearl button industry, valued at five million 
dollars per annum, is exhausting the mussels 
of the Mississippi Valley, and the mussel fishermen 
and manufacturers have come to recognize that thx 
scientific cooperation of the Government is needed, 


or the shirt-waist must be hooked. Husbands who 


have struggled with “blind eyes” will ho doubt 
heartily endorse the Bureau of Fisheries’ propagi 


tion of the pearl mus- 
sel. Fishes are rescued 
from overtlowed lands, 
and employed in the 
dissemination of the 
larve of the 


(yur of every hun- 
dred trips that the 
stork makes to the great 
city of New York, over 





mussels. 














forty are reported only 
by midwives, not phy 
sicians. Hence the need 
for the 150 trained 
nurses belonging to thi 
Division of Child H 
giene of the Board I 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, President, I[lealth. Where a doc 


National Educational Association tor ompanies the 
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stork, 
how to care for the bird’s gift. 
ignorant mothers of the tenements, 
no more than the baby itself how to protect the 
little life. These nurses go at once to the mother 
and baby, teach the one and care for the other. One 
of the most important responsibilities is the prevel 
tion of blindness—a drop of medicine in each eye 
may avert a lifetime’s suffering. 


t is assumed that he has taught the mother 
But there are other 
knowing 


cases- 


\ ISS MELVA BEATRICE WILSON of New 
4 York City expects to spend four years work- 
ing upon the great sculptured frieze of the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral in St. Louis. This is one 
of the most important works of ecclesiastical sculp- 
ture ever undertaken in America. It will depict 
fourteen scenes in the life of Christ. 


\ RS. HARRIET CLARK FISHER has the dis 
4 tinction of being the first woman to circle the 
globe in an automobile. In June, 1909, she sailed 
for England with a chauffeur, a secretary, and a 
maid. She toured the British Isles, thi continent, 
and Asia. Mrs. Fisher reports that Japan offered 


the greatest difticulties of the whole journey. She 
was often obliged to cross ancient bridges made 0 
Lamboo and threatening collapse at thi slightest 
weight. One crossing was made by means of tw 
fishermen’s boats fastened together, and the party 
was carried downstream for a considerable distance 


N THE cost of-living panic Wwe hay ove ear to 


any suggestion that our neighbor housekeeper 
of other nations have to offer. Those of France, 
Germany, and Italy are placing cocoanut butter 
ipon their marketing lists. The fact that two hur 
dred tons of this butter are being mad daily 10 
Europe proves its worth. The butter keeps for sev" 
eral months if protected from light, air, and tem 
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perature changes. Observe, too, the goose, jeered 
by man, made a symbol of stupidity and gaucherie, 
who shames her scoffers by living the most useful 
life and dying the most useful death of any bird in 
Germany. Her feathers furnish beds, pillows, and 
holsters; her fat, rendered into oil, is used for fry- 
ing; her eggs are eaten; above all, her flesh aids 
greatly in the solution of the meat problem, Sau- 
sages and pate de foies gras are made from 200se 
livers, pies from the hams are 
q popular delicacy. Turn next to bean milk, made 
by boiling the Soja bean of Japan, adding sugar 
and phosphate of potash. It is said that one can not 
distinguish it from conde nsed milk. 


giblets, and L2008eC 


PARK for birds, costing $250,000, covers a two- 
A acre tract near Cincinnati. It is being estab- 
lished by Mrs. Emery under the name of “The 
Mary Emery Bird Preserve.” Thousands of wer 
congregate there, and the ground is to be placed i 
charge of the biological department of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. 


HE Anti-Woman Suffrage League is a new, 

active, and organized opposition to the army 
of English suffragettes. Its membership includes 
such names as Rudyard Kipling, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Frederic Harrison, Lord Roberts, Lord Curzon, 
the Duke of Argyll, and Professor Dicey. 


¥en baby’s outfit, the complete layette, now has 
its place in the college curriculum. Side by side 
with logarithms and Greek roots the girl of Colorado 
studies caps and afghans. The Colorado State Agri- 
cultural College requires that every girl taking the 
household economics Course must be able to make an 
infant’s complete outtit before receiving her degree. 


\ OUNTAIN climbing grows in favor’ with 
svi stout-hearted femininity. Perhaps the woman 
who scales a peak tinds symbolism therein, and views 
upon the height the emancipation she desires. Mrs. 
Aubrey Le Blond of England has ascended sixteen 
unnamed peaks in Norway, and upon each summit her 
guide built a stone mound as a record of conquest. 


EE ROSE” is the invariable reply of any ofticial 

of Elyria, Ohio, when asked for information on 
city affairs. Miss Rose Moriarty of that city is, at 
twenty-six, Deputy City Auditor, Deputy. City 
Treasurer, Deputy Clerk of the Couneil, clerk of 
the Board of Control, clerk to the Director of Pub- 
lic Safety, and clerk to the Director of Public 
Service. During the seven years she has been con- 
nected with the government of this city of 18,000 it 
has spent approximately $4,000,000 for pavements, 
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Treating the eyes of an Italian baby to prevent blindness 


COURTESY OF CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE 


bridges, sewer and water systems. 
legislation authorizing these improvements has been 
drawn by “Rose,” and all of the money from bond 
issues has passed through her hands. 


i es club child is now added to the family of the 

club man and the club woman. The Rumson 
Country Club, which opened this summer on the 
New Jersey coast, is unique in possessing separate 
houses and grounds for parents and children. Four- 
teen acres of land, a handsomely equipped building, 
croquet, tennis, sand-piles, and attendants await the 
163 youthful members. 


\ ISS ETHEL SMYTI has won the degree of 
4 Musical Doctor from the University of Dur- 
ham, England. Her operas have been performed at 
Covent Garden and His Majesty’s Theater, also in 
Germany and America. “Der Wald” and “The 
Wreckers” are among her compositions. 


fem out-of-door school is at last an American 
institution Although Germany proved its 
worth six years ago, we waited until 1908 to try it 
for ourselves. Then Providence, Rhode Island, es- 
tablished such a school, and in its lead have fol- 
lowed Boston, Chicago, Hartford, Rochester, and 
New York. The European models are usually cams 
in the woods or in a park. Boston has copied their 
work on a broader scale than any other city in Amer- 
ica, and finds not only that the outdoor pupils gain 
in health, but that they advance in their lessons 
more rapidly than those who study within walls. 


Every bit of 


Statistics gathered throughout the United State 
show that five per cent of our school children lack 
open air and nourishing food. Lunches are served 
in these outdoor schools and nature beconies black- 
board and book, arithmetic lessons being given in 
measuring trees and spaces, physical geography 
lessons in observing the habits of a passing brook. 


LONG list of doped infant remedies has been 
4 issued by the United States Bureau of Chem- 
istry. A bottle with such a reassuring name as 
“Kopp’s Baby’s Friend” is found to contain mor- 
phin sulphate, and “TLooper’s Anodyne, the In- 
fant’s Friend,” contains morphin  hydrochlorid. 
Other ingredients discovered in various “soothers” 
are chloroform, codein, heroin, and cannabis indica, 
and larkspur. Dr. L. F. Kebler, author of the report, 
says: “Lest any suspicion be aroused in the mother, 
the manufacturer makes statements of the following 
character: ‘Contains nothing injurious to the young- 
est babe.’ ” 


‘UNBEAM HALL” is the name of a rest room 
KJ which has been established by the women of 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. This is a town of 
only 1,700 inhabitants, a trading center for a farm- 
ing community. When shopping must be done, the 
farmers’ wives thereabouts had a choice of shopping 
by proxy, trusting to the taste and judgment of the 
“men folks” on hair ribbons and calico wrappers, or 
driving in themselves with the children, waiting on 
corners, in stores, or under the yellow cotton um- 
brella of the wagon. Now, the rest-room matron 
receives the children and the mother leaves them 
with toys or asleep in white cots while she sets out 
to select the calico wrapper herself. Later she re- 
turns to rock and chat and await her spouse. Gifts 
by residents and sums raised by entertainments cover 
the cost of maintenance. 


‘TSE world remembers and mourns Dr. Furnivall 

as a Shakespearian scholar. The shop-girls of 
London, untroubled by original spellings, quartos, 
folios, and Bacon controversies, knew him as “Father 
Thames,” who maintained rowing clubs for their 
benefit and led them from cramping walls out to the 
sunshine and wind of the river. 


A SCHOOL for the training of teacher nurses 
4 is to be established at Columbia University. 
Students will be prepared for welfare work, district 
and school nursing, teaching in farmers’ institutes, 
expert sanitary work in the training of children, 
sanitary inspectorships, and other positions under 
health boards. Miss Adelaide Nutting, professor of 


hospital economies, will charge of the school. 
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Account of Stock 


Taking 


S CITIZENS of these United States we shall 
asked to place our collective in- 
terests for two years to come, and a large 


soon be 


share of our collective _ and duties, 
in the keeping of some five hundred of our fellow 
citizens. They themselves, with more or less as- 
sumption of diftidence concerning their fitness for 
the trust, will claim our suffrages on the ground 
that they are the men, preeminently, to do what we 
Want done. 
__ These would-be-chosen fellow citizens of ours are 
bidding for no petty stewardship. For one thing, 
they expect to spend for us—tor us we hope, at 
least—between two and three billions of the dollars 
we earn at an average rate of less than tive hundred 
dollars each per year. Since their predecessors in 
the last twenty years have increased the cost of our 
national hous Al by 120 per cent, while our 
hational wealth, during the same period, has in- 
raps: itself by only 65 per cent, a brief examina- 
tion of the financial frame of mind they represent 
might prudently precede the deposition of our bal- 
10ts, candidate for Federal legislative 
asks us to put much trust in his good judgment and 
good faith as a business man. On that account 
alone any Congressional election, in these latter 
days, might claim more careful and thoughtful 
Preparation on the voter’s part, more candid weigh- 
ing of motives and abilities on the candidate’s, than 
it often receives. But this year that is the least 
‘rust they ask of us, the least assumption of wisdom 
and benevolenc: which they put forward with the 
amusing lack of humility which marks the hustings. 


The Men to Do What We Want Done 
\ HAT is it we want done, in the dawn of 


the twentieth century, here in this perturbed 
democracy of ours ¢ Who ean 


pe wwer 


, 


Say exactly ; 


Conducted by ROWLAND ‘THOMAS 


Yet the vague unrest of the last ten years is erys- 
tallizing rapidly now. If we could make a fresh 
evaluation, in the new light that has come upon us, 
of our national resources—tangible and intangible, 
material wealth and opportunities, spiritual hopes 
and aims—of our national liabilities—alike in 
funded obligations and in debts of honor, loyalty 
to tradition and to the opening future—we should 
probably find ourselves nearer substantial accord 
than we have often been. Rarely have we had a 
more opportune moment for 
as a people than in the weeks preceding this election. 

And rarely has a mere Reader of Books been so 
favorably placed to grasp so great an opportunity. 
Recently five men, each in some respect unusually 
well qualified for the task—to wit: a field marshal 
of industry; a lawyer of marked intelligence and 
integrity, who is also in the true sense of the word 
a statesman; a statesman who is also a lawyer; a re- 
former, idealist, and dreamer, who by some trick 
of fate is also that canniest of business men, a suc- 
cessful country editor; a college professor, who is 
also a passable poet, a delight and in the 
best sense a man of the world have attacked the 
problem in a series of books of exceptional vitality 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that whatever 
reader of CoLuier’s would take the trouble to read 
and digest, before November, what James J. Hill, 
Governor Hughes, Brvee, William Allen 
White, and Henry van Dyke have to say, might 
bring to the polls what Mr. Bryce calls a Civic 
Capacity in intelligence, self-control, 


taking account of stock 


‘ul essayist, 


James 


and conscience. 


above the reach of merely partizan appeals. And 
by some happy chance all should he moved to do it, 
the country must inevitably be saved! For th 


which confront us are neither obscure nor, 


at bottom, « omplieat ed 


issues 








Wasted Opportunities 
( N MINOR points there generous room for 
difference of opinion in judging Mr, Hill’s 
character and accoimp lishime uts. Ile may or may not 
have been always as ineffably desirable a citizen as 


the rest of us. He may have been God’s partner, or 
ITis adjutant, or merely [lis puppet in the creation 
of the new Northwest. But there is no denying that 
he is our leading expert in spending other people’s 
dollars to their lasting satisfaction. On the whole, 
he has been the most constructive and the least 
destructive of our greater railway magnates. With 
a livelier and bolder imagination than most of his 
colleagues; he has at the same time shown for the 
most part a greater prudence and _ self-control, a 
On many counts he is prob- 
ably better qualified than the majority of his fellow 
citizens—even those who in Congress tinker the 
tariff, chloroform the currency, and rough-house the 
railroads undismayed by any thought of possible i 


s madier common sense. 


competency to make as a business expert a really 
valuable analysis of the economic status, responsi- 
bilities, and tendencies ot the Re publie. 

A somewhat careful reading of his study, in 
“THighways of Progress,” of pressing 
agriculture, mining, Canadian and world-wide trade 
in relation to tariff walls, the reclamation and con- 
servation of national resources—whether they be 
swamps, deserts, and forests, or arable lands, water- 
capital the curbing of publie and pri- 
vate extravagance therefore demands respect, and 
may prove a helpful supplement to the 
sions of the same topics with which Republican 
and Democratic committees are prepared to regale 
us from platform and by pamphlet mailed in frank. 
So far there has been no move on the part of either 


questions in 


Vays and 


discus- 


of the ofticial sources of illumination to make 
Mr. Hill’s book a public document so that it may 
hy lilable on the like easy term ‘Tlighways 





¥ 


of Progress,” by sJames.J. Hill. Doubleday, The capable citizen of any free communit 
Page & Company, New York, $1.50 net.) he says, “must be able to understand hd 
7 ie 





interests of the community, must be abl 
. able 





Capt. I. T. W. Charles Neglected Duties to subordinate his own will to the gen. 
of the Lusitania ee ‘ cae ‘ eral will, must feel his responsibility te 
Greatest Ship Afloat 5 alert seizing of opportunities is the community and be prepared to ‘nia 
the injunction which Mr. Hill fervently it by voting, working, or (if heed} , 

presses home. ‘The keynote of Governor fighting.” e) 

Hughes’s series of lay sermons, delivered Because he has exemplified this creed jn 


at the Yale Lectures on “The Responsi- his own life as a citizen of the mother 
bilities of Citizenship,” is the unfaltering democracy across the seas, as well as 
acceptance of the duties which those cause he is one of the profoundest iA 
responsibilities and opportunities both students of democratie 
imply. 


ofow living 
: ! Institutions, he 
has a certain right to speak to us 


This diverse attitude of the two books good grace, of our deficiencies as Preis 
is quite in accord with the mental outlook — erats. He finds the chief roots of them { 
of the two men. To Mr. Hill life in its be these three Indolenece, Selfishness ae 
biological aspect, as the struggle of man- ordinate Party Spirit. Not an original 
kind with its material environment, ap- discovery, perhaps, but applied in a ine. 


peals most strongly. His ideal man is the ing way. For the little book, under al] ite 
man of action, As he puts it himself: diplomatic urbanity, is a call to battle 
*. It is the first concern of every man “A chief duty of the good citizen.’ gave 
to know that he is achieving something, its author, “is to be angry when anger js 
advancing in material wealth, industrial called for, and to express his anger by 
power, intellectual strength and moral — deeds, to attack the bad citizen in office 
purpose.” or otherwise in power, to expose his dis. 

To Governor Hughes man’s greatest and honesty, to eject him from office, to brand 
most significant battle-ground lies within him with an ignominy which will prevent 
himself. His ideal, too, is the man of his returning to any post of trust,” Such 
action, but of controlled action, “the man words are hardly discreet in the Ambagga- 
of intelligence who loves justice and can dor of a friendly power who desires to 





not be stampeded.” A bit of the Iron- remain persona grata at Washington, con. 
e ° sides there! In his lucid discussion of the — sidering the preponderant power in that 
- “Conditions of Progress in a Democracy,” city of would-be-rechosen fellow citizens 
ZS lS a ar CS one feels a bit of that detachment which who, elected two years ago on their promise 
seems to cling to every Counsel of Perfec- to revise the tariff for the benefit of the 
fl tion; misses, perhaps, somewhat of the whole people, gave us the Payne-Aldrich 
concrete directness which gives Mr. Hill’s tariff bill. Indeed, the very title of his 
0 the words their cogent power. book might well seem insulting to them, 
That is simply because Mr. Hughes is (“Hindrances to Good Citizenship,” by 
concerned with values less tangible, even James Bryce. The Yale University Press, 
by words, than dollars and cents, though $1.15 net.) ; 
not less real. In the end both men cover Hope 
much the same ground. While the one 
shows that a continuation of our present YO FAR in the assessment our most 
tendencies, unchecked, must inevitably kK) abundant assets seem to be our liabili- 
lead to a diminution of our physical well- — ties, though it is to be noted that neither 
being and comfort as a nation, the other Mr. Hill, Mr. Hughes, nor Mr. Bryce js 





shows quite as conclusively that they lead tinged with the spirit of pessimism. All 
to the no less poignant discomforts of three warn us of the future rather in the 
moral bankruptey. (“Conditions of Prog- — spirit of admonition than of alarm. But 
ress in a Democracy,” by Charles Evans — on the whole the cumulative effect of their 
e Hughes. The Yale University Press, New plain speech tends to be depressing—there 
CQG W 2Q 22 SAYS e Haven. $1.15 net.) is so very much to be done and so very 
little to do it with, merely the indolent 

Besetting Sins minds and hearts of men. 
It remains for our country editor, living 
\ R. SAMUEL BLYTHE, in one of — in close touch with the men who after all 
| those flippantly amusing studies of — are the bone and sinew of the country, to 
~ ‘ ‘ “The Great and the Near Great,” which remind us that their hearts and minds are 
AutoStrop Razor. I doubt if many men will believe that smarten the pages of the “Saturday Even- not indolent or weak, but only benumbed 


‘ 4 _ ’ ing Post,’ describes the present British and puzzled in their groping toward the 
statement. But if they will try your AutoStrop Razor they will Ambassador at Washington as a man whom light: it remains for our college-professor- 


“PW NOTICE that you say in your advertisements that any- 
body can give himself a head barber shave with your 


: : C a ” even the most audacious of iconoclasts poet, with his eyes fixed on higher veri- 
be surprised, as | was, to find that it is true. would never dream of calling “Jimmie.” ties, to remind us that all does not de- 
: P This not because cf any cold hauteur or pend on men, that we are the servants, 
If you had a head barber in your home every morning awe-inspiring port and mien which mark willing or unwilling, of a power not our- 
B , >. } es bl : him, but because of an innate dignity and — selves that makes for civie as for indi- 
to strop your razor, you wouldn't have any trouble getting an austere simplicity which redeem his vidual righteousness, that we are in the 
’ 5. -pReoies y dy > , 1 6 , physical insignificance, grip of mighty traditions which are bend- 
a head barber shave. Would aaa Any body os nee These qualities, of course, are hall-marks ing us, despite ,ourselves, toward true 
a razor over his face, but not everybody can strop a razor. of his mind. One ean neither imagine his democracy. 

7 . . intelligence seeking relaxation by chew- Two more effectual moral bracers for the 
7“ ~ 2m ee a ene ing gum in public, nor picture his con despondent or the faint-hearted Readers 
The AutoStrop Safety Razor is a new invention that science loafing down in the country when of Books who are troubled by the con- 

— tie — ; . ; ‘ rs xpertly there was work to do. His conception of dition of their country could hardly 
enables a novice to strop as quickly, handily and expertly Gauecay ts of te Wellin teen eee. ieee 2 hs Ge (lO 
as a head barber can. That 1S why anybody can get a agingly lofty, it may well seem to many. Changeth,” by William Allen White. $1.25 
a » . F ie ate S But it is very simple too. Little is made net. “The Spirit of America,” by Henry 
head barber shave with it. Perhaps, as Captain Charles in it of opportunities, rights, or privi- van Dyke. $1.50 net. The Maemillan 


; : : : ° : leges; much of duties and responsibilities. Company, New York.) 
says, you will not believe this until you try it as he did. ‘ d resp pany 





GET ONE! TRY IT! (DEALERS READ THIS) 


r 1 . 
If it doesn’t give you a head barber to your dealer wow to send you an The Glow Ing Metal 
shave, take it back. The dealer has AutoStrop Safety Razor on 30 days’ 






Pet q Continued from page 20 
authority from us tree trial. . 
to refund your Consists of one He sat at the table dully, his head small discrepancies and admitted that her 
monev. He loses self-stropping, sil- drooping forward ou his massive chest speech was not as perfect as he had _ be- 
: : , ver-plated safety and his hands hanging listlessly open by lieved it in those far-off days when he 
nothing, pes re his sides, The mock candles with their came to the Jersey City boarding-house; 
would refund his ta ashy <= fine cheap red shades, the plated silver, the came there that the shoe clerk might will 
cost or give him blades, and strop imitation horn carving-set, the spurious a bet and bring him, the splendid animal, 
new razors in ex- in handsome case. paintings, all passed in review. ‘The newly into the show. Lines of that marvelous 
P » re- Price €¢.00,which acquired cheap servant, who was paid Shakespeare which he had learned to love 
change for any re <1) . <h | merely to cook and serve the dinner, was floated through his distraught mind. Phat 
turned ones. = probabl; Did watching him from across the table, the hackneyed thing of Burns, with whom li 
Don’t wait un- your total shaving whites of her stupid eyes accentuated had but recently become acquainted, “Oh, 
til you can go to expense for years, by the duskiness of her face and shaded wad some power the giftie vie us to see 
the store. You’ll as one blade often light. pal ; oursels as ithers see us , a 
: ee *“You—vou may rO, he said softly, lhat was it. He had the gift at last 
forget it. Tele- lasts six months to FE antes ag TE Sele rings ee ee ie an er 
Wishing that i might n mbarra 1m v 
phone or write se by staring at his misery. And so, through the night, the dawn, and 
He got up and staggered out of the room the early morning hours, he pondered on it, 
” and walked down the seven flights of stairs heedless of whither he went, unconsc1ous, 
” Slaughter of the Innocents as though forgetting that an elevator ey i! gids: ol nis aro ; 
r T isted. { rain. gentle but uncommiserat ‘Look at that fool out there, trying & 
By not sending for sibel: yee = iio was falling. and from the glittering row his boat squarely up against the tide! 
“The Slaughter of the sear tre ae eA cross street beyond he saw reflections of A voice at his elbow was the first noise 
Innocents” booklet, your AuoStop Gesety Maser moving vehicles, the shine of light on wet that aroused him to himself or his sul 
shaving will probably Co., Box 17, Station F, rubber oats, and the blurred halo around roundings. Quite slowly he comprehended 
— just as bad as it is. eae Teme | 233 ao ~ va the are lamp Heedless of the night, he that it was well into the forenoon; that 
Will you wait and for- eens EDORTOES § pdr ssi turned with no sense of direction to the the sun was high; that he was tired; that 
qn h, 2 etl you wie — , a northward, wandering on, and on, and on. he was sitting on the edge of the what! 
Far Quicker, Handier than Strops, Shaves, Cleans, It was the first open quarrel he had in Yonkers ; and also that once, led 
a No-Stropping Razor. Without Detaching Blade had with Madg Slowly its evolution be time in the dawn, the song of wba r 
van to take shape in his mind. Hideous waters had sounded restful, seductive, ane 
truths were striking hom truths he had inviting 





|} blinked at. Calmly he realized even the What would you do?” he asked, aroused 
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The White Gasoline Limousine Is Exactly the Right Size 
and Weight—and Exclusive in Style 


In every outline and detail it is beautiful, dignified and what it 


should be. 


Its equipment and specifications secure the most exclusive 


effects without sacrificing comfort and have that air of “class” that in 
itself spells the highest type of refinement. 


The extremely stylish body is roomy and will hold five passengers 
comfortably, without counting two on the driver’s seat, yet by clever 


designing the car appears much smaller than it really iS. 


Its weight 


is much less than other cars of this type. 


The body is of a quality of aluminum easily repaired in 
case of pole dents, or the ordinary city accidents. You never 
feel it is too large, even when alone, yet it is not crowded when 
every seat is occupied. 

The furnishings, from the inside dome electric lights 
tothe toilet articles of exquisite daintiness, and silk cur- 
tains that shade the French plate windows, are of the finest 
quality, and like the car itself, exactly what they should 
be. 


Broadcloth, whipcord or leather, whichever is selected for 


upholstering, comes in any shade desired and all from the 
White factory, bearing the White guarantee. The window 
spaces are the right size and carefully planned to give the most 
comfort and elegance to the occupants. The window sashes 
are of polished rosewood, brass beveled, and the doors ex- 
tremely wide and low—a feature greatly appreciated by women 


when elaborate toilets are worn. 

The chauffeur’s seat is protected with side curtains and a 
folding glass shield. In fact, no possible necessity—-or even 
luxury of equipment—has been overlooked. 


The White Company, 888 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The 
White 


Limousine 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT 



















Try It On 


SALADS 


and obtain that piquancy so 
often lacking in salad 
dressings. Use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 
Game, Gravies, 
Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and many 
other dishes are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 


Chops, 


Imitators have always failed 
to get the delightful flavor 
of Lea & Perrins Sauce. 


Shun Substitutes. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 














Prevent dandruff, 


falling hatr and baldness 
by faithful use of 


P 


INAUDS 
LAT HAIR TONIC 


Prove for yourself the 
merit and quality of this 
famous French prepara- 





tion. Send |0c to our 
American offices for a 
testing bottle, or ask at 


any drug or department 
store for a 50c bottle. 
Use ED. PINAUD’S faithfully and 
watch your hair improve 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 
216 Ed. Pinaud Bldg. NEW YORK 























' My Best Rabies 


are raise d on 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


It pe rfectly solves the ogee f 


It 18 sterile , sale and sure 4 unil 
simple and always avaliabie 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


of Quality”’ 
New York 


eding problem 


orm, economical, 
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his and looking over his 
; Shoulder at 
behind. 

“Do? Why, 
come out and 
water. Get in where it’s quiet 
up till he came in behind the tide. It’s a 
fool who tries to buck the tide when he 
can go round it. The tide works for them 
that takes advantage of it.” 

The old man, doddering, went his way. 
The Baby Giant dropped into a boat which 
was moored to the wharf and for a long 
time laved his hands and face in the cool 


apathy 


an idiot would 
the 


anybody but 


alongshore vet back 


tide. He stood up at last, climbed to the 
wharf, and started back to the Babel, his 
course undeviating. He passed without 


pause to the bank, and, as he entered, came 
full in collision with the irate manager. 
“You had better explain,” the manager 
began, in his precise varsity way, but 
was interrupted. 
The Baby Giant caught him deftly, seized 
both lapels of his coat, the undergarments, 


and some of the flesh beneath in one 
hand, and lifted him up and pinned him 
to the wall. 

“Hush!” he said very quietly. “Hush !’ 


All the restraint of voice to which he had 
been educated through the recent years re- 
stricted his throat. He stared hard into 
the white face before him and seemed 
cynically amused at the protruding eyes 
and blanched lips. 

“Don’t speak!” he 
don’t speak!” There 
in his voice, as if he feared that he could 
control himself but little longer. ‘See, 
I’m back. Came to get my personal be- 
longings from my desk. I’ve quit!” 

He let the shivering and terrified crea- 
ture of that other life of bars, figures, and 
coin down, although still restraining him. 

“You're fired! You're ti—”’ George’s 
hand crept around the slender throat. 

*Please—please don’t speak,” he went 
on in that same deadly pathetic and plead- 
ing “I’m going. Only don’t raise 
a noise, because—because—” he appeared 
little restraint and leaned for- 
ward until his staring eyes hypnotized the 
manager into a horrible silence, 
if you do, by Heavens, I’ll tear 
off! T’ve to the end. You’ve 
me, the man who did his best, because 
were the child of advantages. No one 
ever do it again and live. Good-by !” 


whispered. ‘Please 
was almost a plea 


Voice 


“because, 
your 
bullied 
you 
may 


come 


The manager’s hands went to his throat, 
and, cowed, he watched through the grat- 


to his desk where 
Was taking in the first of the 
forenoon’s receipts. 

‘Get out!” the teller said laconically, 
and threw open the drawer and took out 
some personal letters. Before any 
could recover from the surprise of 


ing when the giant strode 
his assistant 


one 


seelny 


a square-cut old man who was | 


and vo on | 


head | 


| 
| 
| 





this familiar yet new man who had come 
among them—the man they had not dreamed 
of—he was gone. ; 
Woes he entered his apartments it 
was still with head thrown firmly 
back. His wife met him in the dining 
room, and would have given utterance to | 
the reproaches she had carefully studied. 
had not something of a new mastery in 
his face restrained and held her dumb. 


“Madge.” he 
although 


said with unusual softness, 


his fingers were tightly clenched 


| pressul 








Puffed Wheat Served With Blackberries 


Fifteen Million Dishes 





Every Month 


Since summer began it has been almost impossible for our mills 
to supply enough Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. People are eat- 
ing fifteen million dishes per month. 

For breakfast, they serve them with sugar and cream. Or 
they mix them with berries. These crisp grains with berries form 
an enticing blend. 





For luncheons or suppers—for between-meals or bedtime—they 
are served in a bowl of milk. That’s a delightful dish. Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice are as crisp as crackers, and four times as 
porous as bread. And they supply the whole grain, as crackers 
and bread do not. 

All that needs to be done before serving is to crisp the grains 
in a warming oven, 


Just Imagine This: 


If you are not one of these users, we ask you to imagine this: 
kernels of wheat or rice, puffed to eight times natural 
size. Made so porous and crisp that they melt in the mouth. 
Made so digestible—by exploding the starch granules—that diges- 
tion begins before the grains reach the stomach. 

Great, nut-like grains, shaped just as they grew. 
absorb whatever you mix with them. 


that people are eating fifteen million dishes 


Gigantic 


Ready to 


Can anyone wonder 


per month? 
Puffed Wheat, 10c Except in 








Extreme 
Puffed Rice, 15 = 
uffed Rice, 15c 
These are Prof. Anderson's foods—the foods that are shot 
from guns. 


The wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed Then the 
e revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

heat turns the in the grain to steam, and the 
becomes tremendous. the guns are unsealed and 


uns 
~ + we 
guns al 

That moisture 
Then 


|the steam explodes. Instantly every starch granule is blasted 
|into a myriad particles. 

The grains are puffed to eight times their natural size. Yet 
the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have the 
whole grains made porous and crisp and digestible. 

Good for Hot Days 

These curious, digestible, ready-cooked cereals are the ideal 

summer foods. They are so delightful that four people in five 


servings, several times a day. But what better food can you serve 
to them than these whole grains made wholly digestible? 

We ask you to order one package of each—order them now 
'from your grocer. Do this to see what you've missed. 


and his suffering face was drawn and 
white, “I’ve thought it out and come to 
myself. | owe you much. You led me into 
study were the cause of mi education. 
That much I do owe! I’m going to make 
amends by educating you. I’m going to 
take you away from this thing that isn’t 
true. Im voing to take you back to the 
real thing. [I’ve done with pulling against 
the tide and am going around it. We’r 
voing to begin over again, you and T, and 
this time we begin right, because [ shall 
direct the way.” 

She dropped back on the lounge and ce 
bated whether it was safe to become hys 
terical. She decided that it was not, and 
was afraid—afraid that if she put forth 
mock heroics, the man returned, the great, 
powerful physical thing, would chastise 
her as an unruly child. Something new 
had awakened in him, and it suggested 
unfaltering purpose and power. It wa 
invincibly elemental, primitive, and vet 
dignified, He had pulled the draperies 
aside with one throw of his firm hand and 
entered his own room. Awed and ex 
pectant, she waited, for what she was not 
certain, but knowing that Fate itself was 
setting the stage for the next scene. He 
came forth and she looked at him with 
wide eyes. From the place where he had 
ept it in his closet through all the years, 
lespite he protests, he had donned his old 
garb In stained, irned overalls and 
jumpe and with tke dingy, metal-marked 
cap upon his head he stood before her, all 
the great muscles of him showing through 
the thinness of the denim The strong 
neck with its defiant poise, the well- 

unded head thrown bac and the square 
chin with its clean lines, were as they lad 
been when first she saw him Sa 4 
1 re ! i ed strenyvth 

26 


prefer them to all other cereals. We have proved this by lunch 


room 
And 


foods made 


tests. 
they don’t tax the stomach. 
even half so digestible. 


before were cereal 


Never 


It is true they don't last long. Children are apt to want several 


_ Made only by The Quaker Oats Company _ 
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Westcott 45-50, 
7 Passenger, 


Touring 


Model G, Fore Door body, 


equipped 


and one tail oil lamps, 


two solar 


and Prest-O-Lite gas 

tank, robe rail and foot rest, 
complete set of tools including 
jack, pump and tire repair 
kit, battery and tool boxes, 


$2,250. 


We also make the 
Westcott 45-50 
Roadster, 

Model H, fully equipped, 


furnished 


seats, $2,000 














Both The Car And The Price 
Are The Sensation of The Season 


Car, 
with two side 


gas lamps 


with Artillery 








The Car That Ends the Era 
of Artificial Values 


It would be the sheerest folly to 
approach the motor car buying public 
in these days of strenuous competition 
in moderate priced cars with arfything 
but absolutely the best value for the 
money ever offered. 

Measured by perfect motor car sat- 
isfaction—appearance, durability, de- 
pendability, performance and_ econ- 
omy in up-keep—the Westcott 
45-50 is the best motor car value 
money can buy and the greater your 
knowledge of motor cars, the keener 
will be your appre- 
ciation of this, the 
car that ends the 
era of artificial 
motor car values. 
No car like it has 
ever been sold for 


less than $3,500. 


Easy On Tires 


The Westcott 
45-50 is equipped 
with 36x4 Dia- 
mond tires that will 
give you the very 
best tire service. 

The big 36 inch wheels assure 
wonderful road-smoothness and the 
splendid semi-elliptic spring equipment 
makes easy riding and saves the wear 
and tear on the machinery. You can 
ride all day, every day, with comfort. 

This means more mileage, more ser- 
vice every day in the year, under all 
sorts of conditions. 


Simple In Construction 


Simplicity is not merely avoiding 
a multitude of parts—parts simple in 
themselves can be put together so as 


Not a One Feature Car But 
a Car of Proven Essentials 


The Westcott 45-50 is a 
consistently balanced combination of 
proven essentials—strength, simplicity, 
absolute: silence, light weight, high 
power, perfect lubrication, easy man- 
ipulation—a car in which the strength 
and efficiency of no one feature has 
been sacrificed for any other—in 
which speed has not been sought at 
the expense of comfort, safety and 
economical up-keep—yet there is al- 
ways an abundant reserve power to 
climb the steepest hills, without percep- 





Westcott 45-50, 
7 Passenger Touring Car, 
Fore Door Body, Model G, $2,250 


‘The Absolute ly Dependa le Gar 


tible effort or to do 50 miles an hour, 
when the road permits, and at a min- 
imum of operating expense. 


It Looks An “Aristocrat” 


—and it is, too, in all save price and 
we make no apologies for that. Any 
car now selling for $3,500 if built in 
the Westcott factory by the 
Westcott labor saving economical 
methods, could be sold at the price 
of the Westcott 45-50—if the 
makers were satisfied with the West- 
cott profit per car. 

If your ideal car has been one cost- 


ing $3,500 to $5,000, a revelation 





45-50 


to cause complicated methods of oper- 
ation. Everything connected with its 
operation is simple—nothing cumber- 
some—everything easily accessible— 
readily removable—means dependa- 
bility, long life, economical up-keep. 

1911 Westcotts Larger— 

More Powerful 

It has a 45-50 h.p., 4 cylinder, 434 
inch bore, 5 inch stroke, Rutenber 
motor—the cylinders are cast separate- 


ly and individually mounted on crank 
case of special aluminum alloy, making 
























Westcott 45-50, 5 Passenger 
Touring Car, Model F, with regular 
Touring body. 

above, $2,000 


Equipped as specified 








it the best, most durable, most silent 
engine ever put into a motor car. 


36 inch Artillery wheels, with quick 
detachable rims and 4 inch Diamond 
tires—120 inch wheel base—an in- 
crease of 8 inches, giving a longer, 
roomier body and tonneau that seats 
7 passengers. The most perfect lu- 
bricating system ever devised. Two 
complete ignition systems — Remy 
magneto, of course. Timken Roller 
Bearings throughout. Five bearings 
to crank shaft. Timken Full Floating 
Axle. Two sets of brakes. Select- 
ive sliding gear transmission, three 
speeds forward andreverse. Latest 
improved leather faced cone 
clutch. 


Co., 


Westcott Motor Car 
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car are broad and 
your guarantee that 








now awaits you. In appearance and 
style the Westcott 45-50 is dis- 
tinguished in the company of the most 
expensive cars. Its perfect, silent 
mechanism, graceful, racy outlines, 
richness of finish, its interior and ex- 
terior refinements are those you have 
hitherto regarded as distinctive of and 
exclusive in the very highest priced cars. 


Easy To Manipulate 


It has none of the anxieties or bur- 
dens of the average, heavy touring 
car. It is roomy and luxurious, but 
not ponderous. You don’t feel the 
weight. It has the feeling of flexibility 

of the small motor 
car and all the in- 
dependence of 
action that goes 
with it. 


Each Car Sold 
Sells Others 


Our claims for this 


this car is all we claim 
for it is the reputation 
of its manufacturers— 
for many years one of 
the largest and best 
known makers of ve- 
hicles in the world, 
composed of men with national reputations for 
creating the best, regardless of cost. Such a firm 
could not afford to stake its reputation and invest 
millions of capital in any car that was not predes- 
tined to be a success from its very first inception 
—unless each car manufactured was so thor- 
oughly satisfactory to its user that it sold others 
—and lots of them. 


You cannot get more than the Westcott 
45-50 offers, no matter what you pay for 
it. That's why the Westcott 45-50 is a 
startling innovation. If you are thinking 
“motor car” this year, it will pay you to 
completely satisfy yourself that it is utterly 
impossible to buy a better built car at any 
price. It is the ideal car that meets the 
requirements of family and business as no 
other car can. 


Write today for complete _ literature, 
specifications and the name of a local dealer 
who will gladly give you a demonstration 


without imposing any obligation upon you. 


Our output is limited. Not by our factory capacity, however, but by the absolute restriction that 
each car going out must bear, unqualifiedly, our fullest guarantee 

Westcott sales are easily made. Every Westcott sold selis more Westcotts—because every 
Westcott “makes good’’—every time. Money cannot buy a more perfect car. In the Westcctt line 
there is a most desirable op e dealer who is far sighted enough to realize that the de 
mand of the coming hest class car at a moderate price. 

Ve want a few new deale ions—the best dealer in each locality possible to secure 
men absolutely convinced as to the soundness of Westcott methods—enthusiastic as to the possibil- 
ities for the Westcott car. Make your appointments now to see these cars at our Sales De 
w distributors—make your application for territory while your share of our 1911 output 

Mor than half ir ¢ t read r 1 f< 


Sales Dept., inlienepelic, Ind. Factory, Richmond, Ind. 











| Why Not Get All-Wool | 
and Making-to-Measure;: | ? | 


Ready-made clothing may be all-wool, yet | 


it doesn’t give you the style and fit secured by }} 


making-to-measure. 


On the other hand, in having 
clothes made-to-measure at a mod- 
erate price, you don’t always get 
all-wool. You're very liable to 
get deceptive mercerized - cotton 
fabrics. 

To get both all-wool fabrics 
and individual making-to-measure, 
order Mayer-Cincinnati Tailoring 
—at the store of our representa- 
tive in your town. 

We absolutely and unqualifiedly 
guarantee the wool, the tailoring 


and the fit—in short, complete 
satisfaction. 

Send us a postal for our style 
book and name of vour local store 
where the Mayer-Cincinnati tail- 
oring line is ready and waiting 
for you to see. There are hun- 
dreds of beautiful new fabrics from 
which to pick your Fall suit and 
overcoat. Prices from $17.50 
upward. 

The book is free—don’t hesitate 
to write for it, wherever you live. 


Clarence Mayer & Co. | 


Address Dept. ‘‘C”’ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


NOTE: —We make a great feature of tailoring for young men—styles 
especially designed for college men and others who fancy the more extreme 


effects in good tailoring. 
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! ligent self-valuation lending a subtle gleam 
of mastery to his eyes. 
“I’m going back,” he almost whispered, 


“going back to the molds. We've been 
| Wrong, little girl; we've taken the wrong 


road. The real things aren’t smothered 
and hidden in the furbelows. It’s the iron 
of life that one must handle and mold, hot 
and gleaming, to found the perfect struc- 
ture. IL said you had taught me much. 
You have! You’ve taught me the full ap 
preciation of shams. I’ve learned that an 





iron master owns the control of the bank 
where L worked—and—well—I’m going ti 
look for a job. Some day—perhaps—* 

His dreams were awakening in all their 
broad, fair outlook, vivid with new yout! 
He was beginning again, as he had saa 
He paused and ‘looked at her, drooping 
back upon the couch, and then at all 
the sham glory with which she had filled 
their home, turned and grasped the t tawdry 
brass knob with steady fingers, opened the 
door and closed it after him. 





which hurled themselves at the book- 
makers. Under their attack, as on the day 
before, Ambitious receded to even money. 
There was hardly a person at the track 
who did not back the luck of the man who 
“could not lose.’ And, when Ambitious 
won easily, it was not the horse or his 
jockey that was cheered, but the young 
man in the box. 





| ing! 
| ing 


\ N NEW YORK the extras had already 


announeed that he was again lucky, 
Dolly and Carter reached the 
found the entire staff on hand 
him and his winnings. They 


and when 
bank they 
to receive 


amcninted to a sum so magnificent that 
Carter found for the rest of their lives 


the interest would furnish Dolly and him- 


modestly and well. 

A distinguished-looking, white-haired 
official of the bank congratulated Carter 
warmly. “Should you wish to invest some 
of this,” he said, “I should be glad to ad- 
vise you. My knowledge in that direction 
e,) ‘be wider than your own.’ 

Carter murmured his thanks. The white- 
haired gentleman Iewered his voice. 


“On certain other subjects,” he con- 


tinued, “you know many things of which 
IT am totally ignorant. Could you tell 
me,” he asked carelessly. “who will win 
the Suburban to-morrow ?” 

Carter frowned mysteriously. “I can 
tell you better in the morming,” he said. 


“Tt looks like Beldame, with Proper and 
First Mason within call.” 

The white-haired man showed his sur- 
prise and also that his ignorance was not 
as profound as he suggested. 

“T thought the Keene entry—” 
tured. 

“T know,” said Carter, doubtfully. “If 
it were for a mile, I would say Delhi, but 
T don’t think he can last the distance. In 
the morning I’ll wire you.” 


he ven- 


As they settled back in their car, Car- 
ter took both of Dolly’s hands in his. “So 
far as money goes,” he said, “we are inde- 


pendent of your mother—independent of 
my books, and T want to make you a prom- 
ise. I want to promise you that no mat- 
ter what I dream in the future, I’ll never 
back another horse.” 

Dolly gave a gasp of satisfaction. 

“And what’s more,” added Carter has- 
tily, “not another dollar can you risk in 
backing my books. After this, they’ve got 
to stand or fall on their legs!” 

“Agreed!” cried Dolly. “Our plunging 
days are over.” 


" they reached the flat they 
found waiting for Carter the junior 


partner of a real publishing house. He 


had a blank contract, and he wanted to 
secure the right to publish Carter’s next 
book. 


“T have a few short stories—” suggested 
Carter. 

“Collections of short stories,” protested 
the visitor politely, “do not sell. We 
would prefer another novel on the same 
lines as ‘The Dead Heat.’ ” 

“Have you read ‘The 
asked Carter. 

“T have not,” 


Dead Teat’?” 
admitted the publisher, 
“but the next book by the same author 
to— We will pay in advance of 
royalties fifteen thousand dollars.” 

“Could you put that in writing?” said 
Carter. When the publisher was leaving, 
he said: 

“T see your success in literature is equaled 
by your success at the Could you 
tell me what will win the Suburban?” 

“T will send you a wire in the morning,” 
said Carter. 

They had arranged to dine with 
friends and later to visit a musical com- 
edy. Carter had changed his clothes, and 
while he was waiting for Dolly to dress, 
was reclining ina huge armchair. The heat 
of the day—the excitement and the wear 
on his nerves caused his head to sink back, 
his eves to close and his limbs to relax. 

When, by her entrance, Dolly woke him, 
he jumped up in some confusion. 

“You’ve been asleep,” she mocked. 

“Worse!” said Carter. “I’ve been dream- 
Shall I tell you who is going to win 
the Suburban?” 

“Champneys!” cried Dolly in alarm 


is sure 


races, 


some 





“My dear Dolly,” protested her husband, 


self an income upon which they could live: 


The Man Who Could Not Lose 


(Continued from page 17) 


“T promised to stop betting. 
promise to stop sleeping.” 
“Well,” sighed Dolly with relief, “gg 
long as it stops at that. Delhi will win” 
she added. : 
“Delhi will not,” said Carter. “This is 
how they will finish.” He scribbled three 
names ona piece of paper which Dolly read, 
“But that,” she said, “is what you told 
a gentleman at the bank.” 
Carter stared at her 
some embarrassment. 
“You see!” cried Dolly, “what you think 
when you’re awake, you dream when you're 
asleep. And you had a run of luck that 
never happened before and could 
hi ee n again.” 
Carter received her explanation with re- 
luctance. “I wonder,” he said. 


[ did not 


blankly, and jn 


never 


N ARRIVING at the theater they found 

their host had reserved a stage -box, 
and as there were but four in their party, 
and, as, when they entered, the house lights 
were up, their arrival drew upon them the 
attention both of those in the audience and 
on the stage. The theater was crowded to 
its capacity, and in every part were people 
who were habitual race-goers, as well as 
many racing men who had come to town 
for the Suburban. By these, as well as by 
many others who for three — had seen 
innumerable pictures of him, 
instantly recognized. To the audience and 
to the performers the man who always 
won was of far greater interest than what 
for the three hundredth night was going 
forward on the stage. And when the ‘lead 
ing woman, Ble anche Winter, asked the 
comedian which he would rather be “the 
Man who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo, 
or the Man who Can Not Lose?” she gained 
from the audience an easy laugh, and from 
the chorus an excited giggle. 

When at the end of the act, Carter 
went into the lobby to smoke he was so 
quickly surrounded that he sought refuge 
on Broadway. From there, the crowd still 
following him, he was driven back into his 


Carter was 


box. Meanwhile, the interest shown in 
him had not been lost upon the press 
agent of the theater, and he at once 


telephoned to the newspaper offices that 
Plunger Carter, the Bookmaker Breaker, 
was at that theater, and that if the news- 
papers wanted a chance to interview him 
on the probable outcome of the classic 
handicap to be run on the morrow, he, the 
press agent, would unselfishly assist them. 
In answer to these hurry calls, reporters 
of the ten o’clock club assembled in the 
foyer. How far what later followed was 
due to their presence and to the efforts of 
the press agent, only that gentleman can 
tell. It was in the second act that Miss 
Blanche Winter sang her topical song. In 
it she advised the audience when anxious 
to settle any question of personal or na- 
tional interest to “Put it up to the Man 
in the Moon.” This night she introduced 
a verse in which she told of her desire to 
know which horse on the morrow would 
win the Suburban, and, in the chorus, ex- 
pressed her determination to “Put it up 
to the Man in the Moon.” 


NSTANTLY from the back of the house 

a voice called: “W hy don’t you put it 
up to the Man in the Box?” Miss Winter 
laughed—the audience laughed; all eyes 
were turned toward Carter. As though the 
idea pleased them, from different parts of 
the house, people applauded heartily. In 
embarrassment, Carter shoved back his 
chair and pulled the curtain of the box 
between him and the audience. But he 
was not so easily Leaving the 
orchestra unheeded with the 
Miss Winter 
deliberately toward 


to escape. 
to continue 
prelude to the next 
slowly and 


verse, 
walked 


him, smiling mischievously. In burlesque 
entreaty, she held out her arms. She made 
a most appealing and charming picture, 


and of that fact, she was well aware. Ina 

voice loud enough to reach every part of 

the house, she addressed herself to Carter: 
“Won't you tell ME?” she begged. 


Carter, blushing unhappily, shrugged 
his shoulders in apology. 
With a wave of the hand Miss Winter 


designated the audience. “Then,” she coaxed, 

reproachfully, “won’t you tell them?” 
\gain, instantly, with a promptness and 

unanimity that sounded suspiciously as 
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ol In E ine— AXWELL— Reliability, Simplicity and Durabili 
old Beauty In Every Line—And the Same M eliability, Simplicity and Durability 
e—_—_— —T 
in . . ‘ 
me A New Standard The Maxwell for 1911 is out! And again it has broken all precedents for the tremendous value it offers in a 
ink ‘ ‘ mt  auaes 
re of Car Value car of moderate price. It has always been big and roomy. It has always been known for its reliability at all 
oe times—its wonderful: durability—its mechanical simplicity. In every respect it has always stood head and 
shoulders above other cars selling at anywhere near the price. But this year the strikingly attractive designs of the Maxwell and its 
re - . ; ° 
many added refinements of equipment have created a still higher standard of Maxwell value 
: We believe in uniformity. The It is a well-known fact that the Maxwell is the x We will begin the deliveries of Maxwell 
oy Rational Speed, Maxwell is not built for speed to Well great ‘*‘Economy Car’’—that our biggest touring ne onc IQII models in August—an, unparalleled 
re, Luxurious Comfort the exclusion of more vital mo- Known cars can be run 5,000 miles a year at an average Septeml er precedent in the history of motordom. In 
; y, toring requirements. Beautiful appearance has not alone Facts total cost of $3.98 a week. Nearly everybody Deliveries this early delivery as in all respects the far- 
prey been attained to the sacrifice of mechanical efficiency. Our knows of their perfect scores in grilling endur- famed and much-copied Maxwell leads. 
“ ideaisequal reliability and superiority inevery part—inaword @UCe contests—of the record the Maxwell holds for covering Gur tremendous manufacturing facilities make it possible. 
und ye ee ¥ is cb Yaa over 10,000 miles without having the engine stopped once. Hin dtie sae ae antes ne vere beak ane Geen al 
46 —composite perfection. That’s why the Maxwell doesnot = ang you know it is just this kind of a car that you want for o the many who are looking for the very best car they can 
ple preak down first here and then there like many cars. They every member of your family—a car that you can go out in buy ata moderate price—an August delivery holds out just 
P ‘ give years of staunch, durable service—have an abundance of any time and anywhere regardless of roads or weather con- one more inducement for the purchase of a Maxwell car. 
bs power—offer all the speed any sane drivercouldaskfororuse. ditions—and be sure that you will get back. Our guarantee stands back of the delivery. 
by ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
p . ; Ww t to k Il about aut biles. For the more you know about automobiles generally the more you will want a Maxwell. “How To Judge An 
cen Helpful Automobile Literature hanemaliia” ts 0 gqeatien! ‘weation which Geoertees and ‘illustrates automobile mechanism from the ground up. And our semi-monthly publication “The Co- 


vas operator” keeps you posted fully on all motoring subjects. We will gladly send you these free, together with our beautiful new catalogue showing all of the new Maxwell models—upon request. Mail postal 
und today. Just say “Mail Books.”’ 


ays MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 
Mill Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Licensed Under Selden Patent. 


Providence, R. I. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


New Castle, Ind. 


FACTORIES: Kingsland Point, N. Y. 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s 


account of his Hunting the Great Rhinoceros of the Lado, “the great square- 
mouthed rhinoceros,” a description of other hunting and his journey 
down the Nile. Illustrated with photographs of living white rhinos 
in their native haunts by Kermit Roosevelt. 
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of “Meet Me 
\ Where the The beginning of a narrative of most unusual and exciting adventure, 
hs Lanterns Gen. Frederick Funston’s own story of his experiences as a Filibuster and 
he Glow” of fighting with Insurgents. It is unsurpassed even by the most vivid 

and picturesque romance. The story of the author’s own life reads 








id These girls, hanging lanterns in the twilight, ° . ° 

te make an undsually caeerfu? decoration. Its Like SOme imaginary “tale of cloak and sword.” 

oyanterns.” Phe beautiful and rather daring pe i. x ‘ 

1a white reproduction, but the originality of the rhe first article describes the memorable sailing of the Dauntless, with her cargo of arms and 
of design can be easily seen ii ammunition, under Captain ‘“‘Dynamite’’ O’Brien, and the landing in Cuba. 

T: heavy, plate m irked aatent, 16x20inches $1.50. 





See it at your art dealer’s. 


; f he hasn't it, 
we'll send it direct. 


red 


Of urse you e you 1one yack PP ° . y ws . » . 
Stee Cellier Print that teile to ont ne. Scribner’s is the one Magazine you cannot afford to miss. Send for a prospectus. 
ter Over 150 Miniature Reproductions in the It will settle all doubts as to your magazine reading for next year. 


Collier Art Print Catalog Send 15 cents. 


P. r. COLLIER & SON, 416 W. 1.th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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NIGHT LETTER 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CABLE SERVICE TO ALL THE WORLD 


25,000 OFFICES IN AMERICA 
ROBERT C. CLOWRY, PRESIDENT 


BELVIDERE BROOKS, GENERAL MANAGER 





RECEIVER'S No. | TIME FILED 


CHECK 








SEND the tottowing NIGHT LETTER subject to 
the terms on back hereof which are hereby agreed to 














up to midnight. 


“NIGHT LETTERS” EASILY SENT 


There are three ways of sending a ‘‘Night 
Letter’’—you can hand it in at one of the 25,000 
Western Union Offices—you can telephone, or 
ring a call box, and have a messenger come for 
it—you can dictate it over the telephone and have 
it charged in a monthly account. 


‘‘Night Letters’’ are telegraphed at night 
and delivered the next morning, but they may 
be sent in at any time during the day or evening, 


’ A fifty word ‘‘Night Letter’’ may be sent 
at the day rate of ten words, with one-fifth of 
this rate for each additional ten words. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient Popular Service. 














PARIS 
GARTERS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


1 Come, 6s 4 & 
can touch you 


YEAR ROUND 
COMFORT 


25%, 50% $1.00. 
Dealers ordirect 
upon receipt of price 


ASremn&Co. Makers 
Congress St*2¢ Center: 
- Chicago. - 

















The usual “‘Laundry-way”’ figures something like this: 
2 doz. Collars, at $1.50 - - $3.00 
1 doz. pairs Cuffs - - - - 3.00 
Laundering Collars 365 times 7.30 
Laundering Cuffs 156 times 6.24 $19.54 
The new “Litholin” way: 
14 doz. Litholin Collars - - $1.50 
4 pairs Litholin Cuffs - - - 2.00 $3.50 $16.04 
With a damp cloth they wipe white as new. Won t 
wilt or fray and have a “‘slip-easy’’ space for the tie. 
Collars, 25c. Cuffs, SOc. 
Avoid substitutes and imitations 
If not in stock at your shirt store, send style, size, and 
remittance, and we will mail to any address, postpaid. 
Catalogue complete with all latest styles free on request. 
The Fiberloid Co., 7 Waverly Place, New York 
Ww. 
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No matter where the price of 
rubber goes, Sterling ‘Tires are 


always the same. 
five times inspected in process. 


longer and better service than any others. 


on request. 


We build only 100 per day 
With Sterling Blue Tubes inside they give 


each one is hand made and 


Booklet 


Dealers everywhere. 


Sterling Rubber Works, Rutherford, N. J. 
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LET US SEND YOU A DIAMOND ON APPROVAL —8 MONTHS TO PAY 


Write for catalog containing over 1500 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and Artistic Jewelry 


r present asaciftto slovedone. It ¢ sent on appr 
OFTIS THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIA-| it c 
NOND AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE | as 


BROS. & CO., Dept. H38, 92 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL.— Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo 


SYSTEM 





Select any article you would like to own 
y way, pay one-fifth down and keep 





harges prepaid. If satisfactory in ¢ 





co in eight equal monthly amounts. Any honest person may open s char 
Our prices are the lowest 


hapraeeneon. 
Write for a free copy of the LOFTIS MAGAZINE 
| Write today. 
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though it came from ushers well rehearsed, 
several voices echoed her petition: “Give 
us all a chance!” shouted one. “Don’t 
keep the good things to yourself!” re- 
proached another. ‘“/ want to get rich, 
100!” wailed a third. In his heart, Car- 
ter prayed they would choke. But the 
audience, so far from resenting the inter- 
ruptions, encouraged them, and Carter's 
obvious discomfort added to its amuse- 
ment. It proceeded to assail him with 
applause, with appeals, with commands to 
“speak up.” 

The handelapping became general—in- 
sistent. The audience would not be de: 
nied. Carter turned to Dolly. In the 
recesses of the box she was enjoying his 
predicament. His friends also were laugh- 
ing at him. Indignant at their desertion, 
Carter grinned vindictively. ‘All right,” 
he muttered over his shoulder. “Sinee you 
think it’s funny, I’ll show you!” (He 
pulled his pencil from his watch chain, 
and, spreading his program on the ledge 
of Meg hang began ¢ write, is 


ROM the audience there rose a mur- 

mur of ineredulity, of surprise, of 
excited interest. In the rear of the house, 
the press agent, after one startled look, 
doubled up in an eestasy of joy. “We've 
landed him!” he gasped. “We’ve landed 
him! He’s going to fall for it!” 

Dolly frantically clasped her husband 
by the coat-tail. 

“Champ!” she implored, “what are you 
doing ?”’ 

Quite calmly, quite confidently, Carter 
Leaning forward with a nod and a 
smile, he presented the program to the 
beautiful Miss Winter. That lady all but 
snatehed at it. The spot-light was full in 
her eyes. Turning her back that she 
might the more easily read, she stood for 
a moment, her pretty figure trembling with 
eagerness, her pretty eves bent upon the 
program. The house had grown suddenly 
still, and, with an excited gesture, the 
leader of the orchestra commanded the 
music to silence. A man, bursting with 
impatience broke the tense quiet. “Read 
it!” he shouted. 

In a frightened voice that in the sud- 
der hush. held none of its usual confidence, 
Miss Winter read slowly: “The favorite 
ean not last the distance. Will lead for 
the mile and give way to Beldame. Proper 
takes the place. First Mason will show. 
Beldame will win by a length.” 


rose, 


Before she had ceased reading, a dozen 
men had struggled to their feet, and a 
hundred voices were roaring at her. “Read 
that again!” they chorused. Once more 
Miss Winter read the message, but, be- 
fore she had finished, half of those in the 


front rows were scrambling from their 
seats and racing up the aisles. Already 


the reporters were ahead of them, and in 
the neighborhood not one telephone booth 
was empty. Within five minutes in those 
hotels along the White Way, where sport- 
ing men are wont to meet, betting commis- 
sioners and handbook men were suddenly 
assaulted by breathless gentlemen, some in 
evening dress, some without collars, and 
some without hats, but all with money to 
bet against the favorite. And, an hour 
later, men, bent under stacks of newspa- 
per “extras,” were vomited from the sub- 
way stations into the heart of Broadway, 
and in raucous tones were’ shrieking: 
“Winner of the Suburban” sixteen hours 
before that race was run. That night, to 
every big newspaper office from Maine 
to California was flashed the news that 
Plunger Carter, in a Broadway Theater, 
had announeed that ihe favorite for the 
Suburban would be beaten, and, in order. 
had named the horses that would first finish. 


TP AND down Broadway, from raths- 
kellars to roof gardens, in cafés and 
lebster palaces, on the corners of the cross- 
roads, in elubs and all-night restaurants, 
Carter’s tip was as a red rag to a bull. 
Was the bov drunk, they demanded, or 
had his miraculous luck turned his head? 
Otherwise, why would he so publicly utter 
a propheev that on the morrow must cer- 
tainly smother him with ridicule. The 
explanations were varied, The men in the 
clubs held he was driven by a desire for 
notoriety, the men in the street that he 
was more clever than they guessed, and 
had made the move to suit. his own book. 
to alter the odds to his own advantage. 
Others frowned mysteriously. With super 
stitious faith in his luck. they pointed 
to his record. “Tas he ever lost a bet? 
How do we know what he knows?” they 
demanded. “Perhaps it’s fixed and he 
knows it!” 
The “wise” ones howled in derision. ‘A 
Suburban | retorted. “You 


FIXED!” they 
ean fix one jockey, you ean fix two; but 


vou ean’t fix sixteen jockeys! You can’t 
fix Belmont. vou can’t fix Keene. There’s 
nothing in his picking Beldame, but only 
a erazy man would pick the horse fon 
place and to show, and shut out the favor- 
ite! The bev olyt to be in Matteawan 


Still undisturbed, still confident to those 


to whom he had promised them 
sent a wire. Nor did he forget his ol 
enemy, “Sol” Burbank. “If vou want nd 
get some of the money I took,” he tele 
graphed, “wipe out the Belmont 4 
and take all they offer on Delhi 
can not win.” ‘ 

And that night, when each 
called him up at his flat, he 
same answer. “The three horses will fix 
ish as I said. You can _ state that | 
gave the information as I did, as age 
of present to the people of New York 
City.” 

In the papers the next morning, “(a 
ter’s Tip” was the front page yg 
Even those who never in the racing of 
horses felt any concern could not help but 
take in the outcome of this one a curi- 
ous interest. The audacity of the proph- 
ecy, the very absurdity of it, presuppos- 
ing, as it did, occult power, was in itself 
amusing. And, when the curtain rose on 
the Suburban it was evident that to thou- 
sands, what tile Man Who Could Not | ane 
had foretold, was a serious and inspired 
utterance. 


Carter 


ntry 


He 


Newspaper 
made the 


This time his friends gathered around 
him, not to benefit by his advice, but to 
protect him. “They'll mob you!” they 
warned. ‘They’ll tear the clothes off vour 
back. setter make your get-away now” 

Dolly, with tears in her eves, sat lec 
side him. Every now and again shy 
touched his hand. Below his box. as 
around a newspaper office on the night 
when a President is elected, the peopl 
crushed in a turbulent mob. Some mocked 
and jeered, some who on his tip had risked 
their every dollar, hailed him hopefully, 
On every side policemen, fearful of com. 
ing trouble, hemmed him in. Carter was 
bored extremely, heartily sorry he had on 
the night before given way to what he 
now saw as a perverse impulse. But he 
still was confident, still undismayed. 


i ie ALL eves, except those of Dolly, he 
was of all those at the track the 
least concerned. To her he turned and, in 
a low tone, spoke swiftly, “I am so sorry,” 
he begged. “But, indeed, indeed, I can’t 
lose. You must have faith in me.” 

“In you, yes,” returned Dolly in a whis- 
per, “but in your dreams, no!” 

The horses were passing on their way 
to the post. Carter brought his face close 
to hers. “I’m going to break my promise,” 
he said, “and make one more bet, this 
one with you. I bet you a kiss that I’m 
right.” 

Dolly, holding back her tears, smiled 
mournfully. 

“Make it a hundred,” she said. 

Half of the forty thousand at the track 
had backed Delhi, the other half, follow- 
ing Carter’s luck and his confidence in 
proclaiming his convictions, had_ backed 
3eldame. Many hundred had gone so far 
as to bet that the three horses he had 
named would finish as he had_ foretold. 
But, in spite of Carter’s tip, Delhi still 
was the favorite, and when the thousands 
saw the Keene polka dots leap to the 
front, and by two lengths stay there, for 
the quarter and the half, for the three- 
quarters, the air was shattered with jubi- 
lant, triumphant yells. And then sud- 
denly, with a swiftness of a moving pic 
ture, in the very moment of his victory, 
Beldame crept up on the favorite, drew 
alongside, drew ahead, past him, and left 
him beaten. 

It was at the mile. : 

The night before a man had risen ina 
theater and said to two thousand people: 
“The favorite will lead for the mile, and 
give way to Beldame.” Could they have 
believed him, the men, who now cursed 
themselves, might for the rest of their 
lives have lived upon. their winnings. 
Those who had followed his prophecy 
faithfully, superstitiously, now shrieked 


in happy riotous self-congratulation, “At 
the MILE!” they yelled. “He TOLD you, 
at the MILE!” They turned toward Car 
ter and shook Panama hats at him. “Oh, 


you Carter!” they shrieked, lovingly. 


T WAS more than a race the crowd 
was watehing now, it was the work: 
And when Beldame 


ing out of a promise. 
| Propet fell to 


stood off Proper’s rush, and 

second, and First Mason followed three 
lengths in the rear, and in that  oreer 
they flashed under the wire the vells were 
not that a race had been won, but that a 


prophecy had been fulfilled 


Of the thousands that ered Cartel 


i 
and fell upon him and indeed did tear his 
clothes off his back, one oft his friends 
alone was sufficiently unselfis think 
what it might mean to Carte! 

“Champ!” roared this friend, pounding 
him on both shoulders “Vou old wi mara 
I win ten thousand! How much do yee 
win?” 6 

Carter ast awift) glance { Dolly 
Oh!” h iid | win much more that 
that 

And Doll raising her eves to s. me 


\ 


ded and smiled contented 
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After a Day's Business Cares 






( F all forms of recreation, own- 

ership of a fine car is from every 
standpoint the most thoroughly sat- 
istying. But there are degrees of 
satisfaction in automobile ownership. 


OU don’t get much satisfaction in own- 

ing atrouble-making car—one that keeps 

you writing checks to the order of the repair 

man. You get scarcely greater satisfaction 
in owning a car that has no style, 


7 is the combination of such essential qualities as 
reliable construction, good style, right power and 
superb equipment that makes the Velie 40 the super- 
atively satisfying car to ride in and to own. 


The Velie 40 is an all round car. It has every- 
thing that distinguishes $3000 to $5000 cars. Com- 
pare its specifications point by point with any $5000 
car. Whatever any of them have that really counts, 
is in the Velie 40. 





‘© many mushroom cars have sprung up 
J that you can’t always tell whether the 
factory that turned out your car yesterday 
will be in existence tomerrow. No such 
misgivings for the Velie Owner. We are 
in the business to stay. 

The biggest asset of the 
the Velie name. 


facturing is wa 





cess in which Velie 
Velie car is 


There is a Velie agent in your toavn or nearby. If 
W'e are glad to ansaver questions about the Velie. M 


This is 


DEALERS: 









HE Velie reputation in vehicle manu- HE 


never dropped a point. 
implements have an unbroken record of suc- 
automobiles share, for 
they come of the same stalwart stock. A 
liberal guarantee goes with every Velie but the 
car needs no guarantee other than its name. 


rite us. 


your opportunity 


| 


| which when combined with our co-operative sales plan 
| dealer to carry everything before him. 


HE aim in making the Velie 40 was to build a 
car that should cover the greatest range of use- 
fulness at the lowest price at which a car worthy of 


the Velie name could be produced. Can you afford 
to throw away $1000 or even $100 when you can get 
dollar for dollar value in the Velie 40 at $1800? 


More automobile quality cannot be produced for 
less money. Besides, you would not want a lower power 
car. The 40 is the car of the future—the car of today. 


e Velie Name Is Its Own 


Best Guarantee 


* Velie is NOT an assembled Car. 
y above par and has 
Velie wagons and 


‘The only important adjuncts of the 
Velie 40 not made in the Velie factory are 
the Brown-Lipe Transmission, the Timken 
Roller Bearing Axles and Gemmer Steering 
Gears all of which are recognized as 
standard. 
where to find him,we will tell you. 
will be mailed on request. 


you don't know 
Our ro Tl catalog 





Jecome connected with an independent, honorbuilt car that has behind 


it the best brains, the broadest experience, the most modern plant ia the 
country dar none. We have unlimited capital and a gilt edge reputation 
vill enable any live 


Write for particulars of our special proposition to dealers. 


VELIE MOTOR VEHICLE COMPANY 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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A name descriptive of quality plus convenience of package in toilet preparations 


Tt is easier to copy 
Colgate packages than 
to match Colgate quality. 


ebiga, 
re) th a Remember 
RIBBON 1 aS 2 , ot" Som 7 . that when you 
LIES FLAT pe SS poe 15y Dic. A Ge SN are offered 
A SAAS We aS a) = somethi ng 
Re unscenta, S/R Awe ‘just as good” 
Mi \ ae owderam | i - y in a pack- 
= scone age ‘‘like 
Colgate’s.” 
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— SAFETY POWpr, 
4 THE SAVING Boxe di 


Ribbon Dental Cream | \ 


It is an antiseptic of high value and a perfect cleanser. At the same time it is 
so delicious to the taste that children will use it without urging. ‘In freedom 
from gritty substances, unexcelled,” says Parker C. MclIlhiney, A.M., Ph.D. 
Ribbon Dental Cream gives a mild alkaline reaction, making it an effective 
corrector of decay-causing acids in the mouth. 


Talc Powder 


Colgate’s Talc gives the widest choice of perfumes—an antiseptic powder, on =e)" 48) at 
perfumed antiseptically. Chemical analysis proves it to he the Rea/ Bortc yagiee 

Powder, containing eight times more Boric Acid than the best of six other 
widely advertised talcums examined. Safest and best for you and your 
children. It makes summer dressing comfortable. 


Rapid Shave Powder 


Softening—Soothing—Sanitary. Fresh soap with every shave and a lather as 
lasting and delightful as that of our famous shaving stick. No rubbing in 
the lather with the fingers or making it in a cup. Just powder the wet 
brush, lather your face and enjoy a soft, smooth shave. Proved antiseptic 
and germicidal by chemical test. 














Where others imply equality by copying our packages, we prove our 
superiority by the scientific comparisons of eminent chemists. ‘Chen 
‘analyses proving the wonderful antiseptic efhciency of these three 
“Colgate Comforts” will be sent on request. 
Trial size package of any one of the above mailed you for four cents 
The name “Colgate & Co.” on Soaps, 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. W, 55 John a. New York Powders and Perfumes, corresponds 


Canadian Dept., Coristine Bldg., Montreal to the “Sterling” mark on silver. 
Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 





